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RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY AND VALUE OF THE 
FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, 1951 


By Bob Finley* 
WORLD FISHERIES PRODUCTION 


Among the nations of the world, the commercial fisheries of the United States 
and Alaska in 1951 ranked fourth in volume of production. The fisheries of the world 
annually yield approximately 55 billion pounds. During 1951 the United States and 
Alaska accounted for 9 percent of the world's production. Production of fishery 
products by the leading nations is shown in table 1. 


By \/ 


Fig. 1 - Inside the Gloucester (Mass.) harbor. Inforeground Fig. 2 - South side of Boston fish pier with otter trawlers 


otter trawl nets are hung to dry. Other trawler in center tied up at the dock. Note loaded fish carts and rear en- 
of photograph, Processing plants in background, In 1951 trances to the wholesaler dealers’ stores. Boston (Mass.) 
Gloucester was the second largest fishery port in the ranked as the fourth leading fishery port in the United 
United States on the basis of volume of landings and in States with respect to volume of landings and third with 
fourth place as to landed value of catch. ; respect to landed value of catch, 


CATCH OF LEADING SPECIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA 


Surveys to obtain the commercial catch of fish and shellfish for the year 1951 
were conducted in all areas of the United States and for the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, All areas of the United 
States and Alaska (including the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries) were last 
canvassed in 1950, and detailed data 
published in Fishery Statistics of the 
United States, 1950 (Statistical Digest 
No. 27). During 1951 the catch of fish- 
ery products in all sections in the United 
States and Alaska totaled approximately 
4,414, 045,000 pounds, valued at 


Fig. 3 - Cod, once the leading food fish landed on the Atlantic = ; 
Coast, has been displaced by ocean perch and haddock, eee OA Omeccent a Ne ae 


* Fishery Marketing Specialist, Statistical Section, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, U, S, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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compared with 1950. The value of the 1951 catch was 5 percent above that of the 
previous year, but 2 percent less than the record high of 1948. 


Outstanding developments during the year were the record landings of shrimp, 
menhaden, ocean perch, and the marked increase in salmon production, However, 


Table 1 - World Catch of Fish, Crustaceans, and Mollusks, 
Countries (Data are partly estimated) 


FAS i Sasa sod00000 ° 


1951, by Principal 


Q 
1,000 Lbs. 
Union of South Africa..... 771, 610 


ify 000 Lbs. 
8, 370, 205 


Gini, // GoGoo0 600005 Ae 6, 600, 000 Portugal...) o8 s.adh os ces 677,914 
Wo Bio So lbs ooosoocpods IPiayullipeyoMiOS 56606006000000 651, 680 
United States and Alaska 2/5, 169, 567 Denmark: < cvacissieorne css tress 644, 625 
INIA oo oed0d0o000G00 4,009, 506 INJSUACIAENICIS) 44 S66060000000 617, 288 


United Kingdom 60005000 
Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Labrador......... 


2,393,755 ||South Korea ,,.....6.0... 610, 454 
Sweden ic ciel nnsieucretieecs 440,920 


ital vm syexeis eee eatc soo0 406,969 


2,089, 961 


WANE 5506000000000 9000 1, 681, 448 Malaya and Singapore poaa 390, 214 
Western Germany ...... 1,499,128 Cambodiar-utasceirioaera ee 345, 681 
SPA Lilie. ceierteve euetene seven eveuetereve 1, 305, 564 Southwest Africa ........ 308, 644 
JEMPENMES Go900c0000 5 1,022,053 Other Countries .........|10, 659, 372 
Iceland .....0000. 921, 082 PROLA yeilevetieusteueds pan ooo olen OSM). LAO) 


1/Estimated catch in 1949. Based on aacaind weight. 

2/The reason for the difference in the amount shown in this table and the United States production reported elsewhere in this 
article results from the use of in-the-shell weights of certain mollusks. Weight in the shell is used by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations for reporting catch statistics for mollusks. In United States fisheries 
statistics the weights of univalve and bivalve mollusks are reported in pounds of edible meats, and on this basis the 
United States production of 5,169,567,000 pounds shown in this table would have been approximately 4,414,045,000 pounds 
The latter figure has been used in all other tables in this article. 

Source: Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics, 1950-51, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


these increases did not offset large declines in the catches of such major species as 
the California pilchard, Maine and Alaska herring, Pacific tuna,.and jack mackerel, 


5 Landed Ex- vessel ; Landed Ex- | Ex-vessel 

1,000 Lbs. | 1,000 $ 1,000 Lbs, 
4,414, 045] 360, 826 5 4,135, 364 
4,884, 909| 343, 876 $ 4,103, 707 
4,788, 709] 339, 000 4 2,997, 108 
4,498, 715] 367, 000 zs 2,611, 758 
4,336, 647| 307, 600 6 2,630, 494 
4,456,171) 310, 000 i 3, 224, 318 
4,598, 127| 269, 900 : 3,491, 187 
4,532, 744] 213, 000 i 3, 060, 769 
4,161, 745] 204, 000 : 2,805, 862 
3, 874, 632| 170, 338 : 2,870, 924 
4,899, 845] 129, 000 5 2,891, 157 
4,059,141] 98, 957 , 2,461, 431 
4,444,946) 96,532 5 2,725, 850 
4,254,062| 93,547 ‘ 2,619, 374 
4,352, 665] 100, 845 a 2,254, 996 
4, 826, 049 * 

* Not available. 

Note: Data for certain years will not agree with figures previously published as more accurate estimates of the catch have 


been prepared for areas in which surveys were not conducted, Estimates included for areas not actually canvassed in 
certain years, 
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The catch of menhaden off the Atlantic and Gulf States during 1951 broke all 
previous records--1,127,065,000 pounds, valued at almost 13 million dollars ex-ves- 
sel. The catch was far greater than that of any other species taken by United States 
and Alaska fishermen, 


The Atlantic Coast catch of ocean perch in 1951 totaled 258,320,000 pounds--an 
increase of 24 percent as compared with the previous year. There were no major 
tieups during the year in the ocean-perch fishery. 


Shrimp production in the United States and Alaska during 1951 amountedto over 
224 million pounds, valued at nearly 52 million dollars ex-vessel. Compared with 
the previous year, the 1951 shrimp catch increased 17 percent in quantity and 19 
percent in value. The shrimp industry in 1951 continued to expand throughout the 
Gulf as the popularity of this shellfish rose to an all-time high. 


Table 3 - Relative Quantity and Value of the Fisheries Production in the United States and Alaska by Species, 
Various Years* 


Catch Landed Value 
Percentage of Totalfor: ] ie -JPercentage of Totalfor 
Rank Species Quantity |U.S. &U.S. & Alaska ank Species Value |U.S. &|U.S. & Alaska 
Alaska |(Cumulative) ai IL _|Alaska | (Cumulative) 
1,000 Lbs.| % % 1,000 $/ % % 

1 |Menhaden ........ 1,127,065) 25.5 25.5 1h | Sallrnonwer-ver-lerevereters -| 52,509) 14.5 14.5 
2 ||SEYbIN coogoasooG 374,225) 8.5 34.0 Zien STI pry feelers 51, 862] 14.4 28.9 
3} |fetikeoewercl cososouca 328,894) 7.5 41.5 8 |MHE sancogdoon006 47, 887) 13.3 42.2 
4 |Tuna...... Sooboas 319, 748 7.2 48.7 45 Oy StevSieyysye verses 29,070 8.0 50.2 
5 |Ocean perch (Atl.). 258, 320 B50) 54.6 5 Hlounders)....... .|| 135,253 3.7 Be}5 ) 
6) |Shrimp).-...5...-. 224, 316 Bol Be), 2 6 |Menhaden ........ 12, 983 3.6 Bile) 
7 |Herring, sea......| 154,321 Sow) 63.2 7 |Oceanperch (Atl.) .| 12,597 Bo 61.0 
G jisetloee p sosoanced 154,103 3.5 66.7 8 |Haddock ......... 11, 968 3.3 64.3 
Q) (CES o5o0cenon0d00 148,113 3.4 70.1 Oia Clam sierra its BLE) Be 67.5 
10 |Whiting........... 120, 076 2.7 72.8 UO (Cres coso00000050 9, 768 2.7 70.2 
11 |Flounders ..... o09 118,417 alt 15,8 11 |Lobsters (northern) 9,379 2.6 72.8 
12 |Jack mackerel .... 89, 838 2.0 77.5 12 |Scallops, sea..... 8,324 2583 75.1 
13 |Oysters ........ a0 72,990 4 719.2 13a Bil chardeerirr re cool! U5 OES 2.0 ieee 
14 NKCOCl asoboanconodn 59,591 1.4 80.6 14s | Halli utererenetatetene cls = 6, 886 19) 79.0 
15 |Alewives ......... 57, 697 1.3 81.9 15 |Catfish & bullheads 5, 858 1.6 80.6 
16 |Mackerel......... 49, 266 ilgal 83.0 IG (Seek sacdcaccoo00s 4,151 2 81.8 
AY(i | Ee] T oUt ecrepspeeteletclcr re 48,056 1.1 84.1 Tf [WINE Gooooaccu =| 3, 962: iaal 82.9 
UG j{olewaey Soogacoacus 43,385 1.0 85.1 18 uffalofish ....... 3,556 1.0 83.9 
UG) |IVanlless aooctbaoaacc 39, 163 of) &6.0 19 |Scup (porgy) ......| 2,994 .8 84.7 
20 |Scup (porgy) ...... 36, 689 .8 86.8 PAO) | Niinerishele" So q000bboe 2,903 .8 85.5 
Pal KCERA) og050005 8 87.6 21 |Mackerel ..... Sol) eel) a, 86.2 

22 6 88.2 22 |Yellow pike 2,152 6 

23 .6 88.8 23 |Seabass, black(AtL)}/ 2,115 .6 

24 6 89.4 24 |Herring, sea ..... 2,106 6 

25 |Rockfishes ....... 6 90.0 25 |Jack mackerel ....| 2,016 6 

26 |Mussel shells..... A) 90.5 23 (CAND) soocodanoodd 2,007 .6 

An eels Sassogaden 5 91.0 27 |Snapper, red ..... 1, 863 Bt) 

28 4 91.4 2s} |e! soacacnccea0a WEE) Se) 

29 S000 4 SS ZG) (Cowl) Gossenssodos 1,690 5) 

30 |Seabass, black (Atl. 4 92.2 30 |Rockfishes ....... 1, 409 4 

4 6 31 |Seatrout, spotted .| 1,392 4 

58) 9 32 |Scallops, bay ..... 1, 348 4 

3 52 33 |Whitefish, common 4 

3 5 34 |Striped bass ...... 4 

2 i 35 |Lake trout........ 23 

2 9 36) |Sablefiish) <.-)-)-y1 .3 

<2 oi 37 |Croaker ......... .3 

2 .3 38 |Yellow perch ..... 3 

2 m5 39 |Pollock ....... Boe 3 

.2 a }40 |Herring, lake .3 

.2 58) Sheepshead ...... ~2 

22 al Spanish mackerel . .2 

2 3 Lobsters, spiny .2 

2 a) }44 |Groupers ........ 2 

~2 7 G8) NSE Soocadgobood00G 2 

2 oe) }46 |Butterfish ....... 2 

oil 0 47 |Alewives ..... bod 2 

1 1 #48 |Seatrout, gray ... 2 

oil 2 #49 |Bluefish ......... .2 

1 -3 50 |Blue pike ........ .2 

.0 = |All other (2.0.0... B 

.0 Total ..... 0 


P* Data are for 1951, except that the Mississippi River area data are for 1950. 
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The 1951 catch of salmon in the Pacific Coast States and Alaska was up almost 
46 million pounds over the previous year. The increase was due mainly to a good 
run of pink salmon in Southeastern Alaska and Puget Sound. 


The Pacific Coast pilchard catch during 1951 amounted to nearly 329 million 
pounds, valued at over 7 million dollars ex-vessel. This was a decrease of 54 per- 
cent in quantity and 40 percent in value 
as compared with the previous year. 
The catch of Pacific mackerel on the 
Pacific Coast declined from over 133 
million pounds in 1950 to less than 89 
million pounds during 1951, Tunaand 
tunalike fish production on the Pacific 
Coast amounted to nearly 320 million 
pounds in 1951, This was substantial- 
ly below the previous year when arec- 
ord 390 million pounds were landed. 
Landings of tuna were very light dur- 


ing the latter part of 1951 as the fish- 
Fig. 4 - Ocean perch (Atlantic) in recent years displaced haddock 


: : 5 : ing fleet was tied up much of the time 
hi d 
one leading food fish landed on the United States Atlantic WEGENER GR A Wig: Gnas Pa Gamned 


tuna. The industry reported that a 
considerable portion of the domestic tuna market had been taken over by imported 
fish. 


The catch of sea herring during 1951 amounted to over 154 million pounds, com- 
pared with nearly 364 million pounds the previous year. Failures in the Alaska and 
New England herring fisheries were responsible for this marked decrease. 


LEADING FISHING PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


San Pedro, California, continued to be the nation's leading fishing port both as 
to volume and landed value, with landings of over 513 million pounds, valued at 
nearly $31 million ex-vessel. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, 

was in second place as tovol- 

ume, with landings of approx- 

imately 260 million pounds. 

San Diego, California, with : i 
landings of nearly 174 mil- th eat 
lion pounds was in third place .\ wo hs he 
on the basis of volume. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, with over 
171 million pounds, occupied 
fourth place with respect to 
volume of landings, but third 
place in value. With respect 
to landed value, San Diego, 
California, was second with 
landings valued at nearly $26 
million, while Gloucester was 
in fourth place with fishery PEE at a . 
landings valued at approxi- Fig. 5 - Sardine purse seiners docked at San Pedro, Calif. _Terminal Island 
mately $13 million ex-vessel. near this port is the largest fish-canning center in the United States. 


UTILIZATION OF U. S, AND ALASKA CATCH 


It is estimated that the 1951 catch was marketed as follows: 1,715 million pounds 
(round-weight basis) as fresh and frozen products; 1,326 million pounds were used 
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for canning; 1,289 million pounds were utilized for bait and byproducts; and 84 mil- 
lion pounds for cured products, 


The pack of canned fishery products in the United States and Alaska in 1951 
amounted to over 801 million pounds, valued at slightly more than $301 million to 


Table 4 - Relative Quantity and Value of the Fisheries of the Atlantic Coast by Species, 1951* ] 
aa Sit Catch nis Le, Landed Value oe im 
oar Percentage of Total for: Percentage of Total for: 

Quantity |U.S. &|Atlantic}Atlantic Coast}|Rank Species Value |U.S. &|Atlantic] Atlantic Coast 

(Cumulative) . (Cumulative) 
a fo 1,000 % a 
ts 5 36.4 Oystersiircderllorterel-y 23, 896 6.6 do 17.1 
5. : 48.6 Ocean perch -.| 12,597 3.5 9. aL 
3. ls 55.9 Haddock -| 11, 968 3.3 8. .7 
2. 5. 61.6 Clams 10, 825 3.0 Uo oe! 
2. 4, 66.3 Flounders 9, 752 2.7 lo 4 
Flounders ... is 3. 69.7 Lobsters (northern). 9,379 2.6 6. oil 
Herring, sea ibs 3. M29) Scallops, sea .. . 8,324 22:3 6. oil 
Alewives .... i, 2. 75.6 Menhaden : 2.3 5. 9 
1. 2. 78.1 Shrimp .... 2.1 5. -2 
it, 2: 80.5 Crabs, blue 68} 3. .6 
ite ae |} kL KE) Soceasanbc00006 5 1.0 2. -2 
1. -1  ~—«j_:«12:=«|Scup (porgy) ....... 2,985 8 2. 81.3 
1. ~4 | 13) ||Whiting: 207.2... 2,903 8 2. 83.4 
1. .6 Sea bass, black ..... 2,115 6 its 84.9 
1. ot || 2B) IGEN) Geasecdacoaose 1, 636 BE) 1. 86.1 
: 88.6 || 16 |Mackerel ......... 1, 487 4 1. 87.2 
SOOM else | MULLetiererarereletctolyelelete 1, 458 .4 1. 88.2 
Cae ||| aE) eel Cooucsosag0006 1, 298 4 5 89.1 
90.9 Scallops, bay ...... 1,176 3 89.9 
ON |) AD ORES? pocodoodend 1,051 3 90.7 
Hake, white ....... ° O al Herring, sea ...... 1, 006 3 91.4 
Butterfish ......... . 3 9.27 Ce | | EL OLLOC Karrerereretetetererate 1, 002 .3 92.1 
so0c090Qd00000 93.0 onooG0d0KdD0000 819 -2 927, 
aocoDaDDGS 93.4 i ooneos009 801 12 93.3 
Sea trout, gray .... O . 93.7 Sea trout, gray ..... 767 od 93.8 
All other) -- 7.0.5. h A 3 NO) |} > AND NEO BG ounodcoo 8,695 2.4 100.0 
aoogncenon 0 at -.---..-- 1139, 941| 38.8 100.0. 


the packers, This was a decrease of 17 percent in volume and 9 percent in value as 
compared with 1950. These decreases resulted principally from smaller packs of 
tuna, California sardines (pilchards), and Maine sardines, 


The 1951 production of fishery byproducts in the United States and Alaska was 
valued at over $69 million--9 percent less than in the previous year. 


Frozen fish production in 1951 was the largest in history, amounting to 325.5 
million pounds, Of this amount, 255.7 million pounds consisted of fish and 69.8 
million pounds of shellfish. The United States and Alaska average inventory of fish- 
ery stocks for any one month in 1951 was 136.6 million pounds, exceeding the previ- 
ous year's record end-of-month average by 8.3 million pounds. 


TRENDS IN PRODUCTION AND LANDED VALUE 


The trends in production, landed value, and ex-vessel average prices are shown 
in table 2, Although the total production has not varied greatly during the past ten 
years, the landed value of the catch has increased nearly 250 percent. The relative 
rank of the various fisheries of the United States and Alaska is presentedin table 3. 
Approximately 155,000 fishermen and 87,000 vessels and boats were employed in 
producing the 4,414,045,000 pounds of fish and shellfish and other aquatic products. 


Ten species (or groups of species classified together as a single fishery) ac- 
counted for 72.8 percent of the total catch and 58.7 percent of the total landed value. 
The ten species leading in value accounted for 70.2 percent of the total value and 
64.5 percent of the total volume. Menhaden, which led all other fish in respect to 
volume, was sixth in value, while salmon was second in volume but first in value, 
Pilchard ranked third in volume but thirteenth in value. Shrimp followed salmon for 
second place in value and sixth in volume, Tuna was third in value and fourth in vol- 
ume. Only 1 of the first 50 items ranked in the same position with respect to both 
volume and value--haddock was in eighth place in both categories. 
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Of the 207 items listed in the catch records for 1951, 50 accounted for 96.3 
percent of the total production. The same number of items accounted for 96.5 per- 
cent of the total landed value. The relative position of the first 50 items in volume 
and value is shown in table 3. 


ANALYSIS OF CATCH BY AREAS AND STATES 
Considering the catch by sections, the fisheries of the Atlantic Coast in 1951 


produced 2,113,572,000 pounds of fishery products, valued at $139,941,000 ex-ves- 
sel--or 47.9 percent of the volume and 38.8 percent of the value of the domestic 


Table 5 - Relative Quantity and Value of the ‘Fisheries of the Pacific Coast b i 1 
Catch a anded Value 
Percentage of Total for: Percentage of Total for: 
coal Species Quantity Species Value |U.S. &|Pacific| Pacific sa) 
Alaska|Coast | (Cumulative 
1,000Lbs.| % : % To A 
1 |Salmon ..... 374,223) 8.5 25.4 4 1 iSalmon\ <<). E 14.5] 38.4 38.4 
2 |Pilchard.... 328,894| 7.4 22.3 ot!  |40EF, soeccgce 47,697) 13.2 of) 73.3 
8} |/HE, neocon 317, 210 7.2 Zi) ne 3 |Pilchard ..... 7, 248 2.0 78.6 
4 |Jack mackerel 89, 838 2.0 6.1 .3 4 |Halibut ...... 6, 788 1.9 83.6 
5 jHerring, sea 87,109 2.0 aye te) 52 BY Cray 5ea0000 3,905 1.1 86.4 
6 |Halibut ..... 47, 623 1.1 3.2 4 6 |Flounders.... 3, 418 .9 88.9 
7 |Flounders .. 46,019 1.0 3.1 a5) 7 |Jack mackerel 6 .4 
8 |Mackerel ... 33,518 8 2.3 .8 8 |Oysters...... 6 -8 
Sin | Carabsmemeerice 31, 361 atl Boab =o) 9 |Rockfishes ... 4 .8 
10 |Rockfishes .. 25, 345 -6 1.7 6 Herring, sea . at atl 
—j___—— 

Sablefish.... 14,018 08) 1.0 .6 Sablefish ..... .3 .6 
2a SQuideerrm eer 12, 383 a8 8 4 Mackerel a2 dc) 
lS} (eC! ceooshes 9,568 72 .6 .0 Clam'siirerrterre we .8 
14 |Oysters .... 8, 710 2 .6 .6 Lingcod ...... <2 <2 
15 |Anchovies .. 6,955 oil A) oil (Gel sooocnsas sil .6 
16 |Lingcod .... 6,679 ou a) .6 Yellowtail oil ak) 
17 |Yellowtail .. 4,670 1 .3 8) Abalone ...... oll +2 
18 |Smelt ...... 3,175 oll «2 1 Sea bass, white 1 5) 
iS) ellewe) s5a566 3,071 1 2 .3 Barracuda sil 8 
20 |Grayfish .... 2,604 oll ot of) Smelt ........ oll oil 

— |All other ... 21, 890 ob) 1.5 -0 All other ..... -7 -0 
_|_Total_... |1, 474, 863] 33.4 | 100.0 -0 Total ..... 


fisheries. The menhaden fishery, leading in production in this area with 36.4 per- 
cent of the total catch, ranked eighth in value. Ocean perch was in second place in 
both volume and value. Oysters ranked ninth in production but first in value, while 
haddock was third in both volume and value. Table 4 indicates the relative position 
in volume and value of the 25 leading species which together represent 93.7 percent 
of the production and 93.8 percent of the value of the Atlantic Coast fisheries. The 
fisheries of the Atlantic Coast are much more diversified than those of the Pacific 
Coast. On the East Coast, the leading 19 species accounted for approximately the 
same quantity as do only eight species on the West Coast. 


In 1951 the fisheries of the Pacific Coast States and Alaska yielded 1,474,863,000 
pounds of fishery products, valued at $136,664,000 ex-vessel. This represented 33. 4 
percent of the volume and 37.8 percent of the value of the total domestic catch. 


Catch _ J Landed Value 
Percentage of Total for: 


___ Table 6 Relative Quantity and Value of Ibe Fisheries of the Gulf Const 


Species 


Oysters 

Catfish & bullheads 
Snapper, red .... 
Spanish mackerel 

Groupers 

Sea trout, spotted 

All other 


Sea trout, spotted 
Crabs 
Spanish mackerel. 
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* Includes west coast of Florida, 
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The salmon fishery led in both production and value with 25.4 percent of the total 
production and 38,4 percent of the total value. The pilchard fishery was in second 
place with 22.3 percent of the production but in third place with only 5.3 percent of 
the total value. The catch of tuna ranked third in volume with 21.5 percent but sec- 
ond in value with 34.9 percent. Collectively, these three species accounted for 
69.2 percent of the total Pacific Coast catch and 78.6 percent of the total value. 
Table 5 lists the relative positions of the 20 largest and the 20 most valuable Pacific 
Coast fisheries, which comprise 98.5 percent of the total volume and 98.1 percent 
of the total value of the fisheries on the West Coast. 


The fisheries of the Gulf Coast, including the West Coast of Florida, during 
1951 produced 649,668,000 pounds of fishery products, valued at $63,623,000 ex-ves- 
sel. This represents 14.7 percent of the volume and 17.6 percent of the value of 
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Fig. 6 - ‘‘Shrimp Boats’’ of popular-song fame in port at Brownsville, Texas--one of the important shrimp ports in the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


the U. S. and Alaska fisheries for that year. The menhaden fishery led all others 
in volume with 55.1 percent of the Gulf catch, but as to value was only in second 
place and represented only 7.7 percent of the total value. Shrimp, which was sec- 
ond in volume, ranked first in value. Mullet and crabs were third and fourth in vol- 
ume. Oysters and mullet ranked third and fourth in value. Table 6 indicates the 
relative position of the 10 largest and the 10 most valuable Gulf Coast fisheries, 
which comprised 97.5 percent of the total volume and 96.5 percent of the total value. 


The catch and values shown for fishery products in the Great Lakes and in the 
Mississippi River Areas are for 1951 and 1950, respectively. During these years 
this area produced 175,942,000 pounds of fish, shellfish, and other aquatic products, 
valued at $20,768,000. This represented 4.0 percent of the total domestic catch and 
5.8 percent of the total landed value. On the basis of volume, carp was the leading 
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species of fish produced in this area with 18.1 percent of the total production for 
the Great Lakes and Mississippi River; buffalofish (14.2 percent) and mussel shells 
(13.1 percent) were in second and third positions, respectively. With regard to 


"Table 7 - Relative Quantity and Value of the Fisheries of the Great Lakes and Mississippi River by Species, Various Years* 


Catch pe Landed Value ars 

Saat Percentage of Total for: ] i] Percentage of Total for: 

Rank Species Quantity |U. S.&|]Lakes & | Lakes & Miss. Rank Species Value |U. S.&|Lakes& | Lakes & Miss. R. 

| Alaska|Miss. R.| (Cumulative) Alaska] Miss. R.| (Cumulative) _ 

1,000Lbs:|  % a % 1,000$) a 

i {CEVA cossocosces 31, 968 ot 18.1 18.1 1 |Catfish& bullheads| 3,609) 1.0 17.4 17.4 
2 |Buffalofish ...... 25,013 .6 14,2 32.3 2 |Buffalofish ...... 1.0 16.7 34.1 
3 |Mussel shells ...| 23,062 58) 16}, 3 45.4 3 |Yellow pike ..... 6 10.4 44.5 
4 |Herring, lake ...| 20,177 .5 11.5 56.9 GQ \ers§) shocooococs 5 9.0 53.5 
5 |Catfish& bullheads| 16,031 4 9.1 66.0 B) [fo osoco05cas0 5 8.1 61.6 
( [OMI soosscenacs 10,529 -2 6.0 72.0 6 |Whitefish,com «4 6.3 67.9 
7 |Sheepshead ..... 10, 241 «2 5.8 77.8 7 |Lake trout ...... .3 6.0 73.9 
8 |Yellow pike ..... 7, 087 ar 4.0 81.8 8 |Yellow perch .... 3 4.9 78.8 
9 Yellow perch ....| 4,494 sil 2.6 84.4 9 |Herring, lake.... 23 4.7 83.5 
NO |BeAea osocsnasc5 3, 624 oil 2.1 86.5 10 |Sheepshead ..... 854 2 4.1 87.6 
— |All other 23, 716 || ni) 13.5 100.0 _| - |All other ....... 2,579 alti 12.4 100.0 
Total {175, 942 4.0 100.0 | 100.0 Motalliaweretstrs 20,768] 5.8 | 100.0 100.0 


ig Data are for 1951, except that the Mississippi River area data are for 1950, 


value, catfish and bullheads led all other species with 17.4 percent of the total, and 
in the second and third positions were buffalofish with 16.7 percent and yellow pike 
with 10.4 percent, respectively. Lake trout, which led all other species in value 
for many years was in seventh place with 6.0 percent of the total value. Although 
the per-pound value of lake trout has risen steadily in recent years, the production 
has dropped markedly. This has been caused partially by the depredation of the 


= Relative Quantity and Value of the Fisheries of the United States and Alaska by States, Various Years*' 
Catch I Landed Value 


| 
Percentage of Totalfor Percentage of Total for: 
Rank Quantity U. S. & Alaska Rank 5 So E a 
Alaska| (Cumulative) i 
0 (J 2 $ 
1 |California 0 i a .o 1 E 
2 |Massachusetts . 14, 33},,8) 2 
3 |Alaska ....... CE 43.1 3 
4 |Louisiana..... 7. 50.8 4 
By Wiese, 55 o500 6. 56.8 5 
6 Bis 62.3 6 
Hom | Maineirr rere it 5. 67.4 7 
G} \pmleysickt 6655000 4, 2). 8 
9 |Delaware ..... 4, 76.1 9 
10 Bo 19.7 10 
11 3. all 
12 |New York ..... 3 2 
13 3s «2 
14S Rexa'siys ere ererclai 2. 4 North Carolina. 
15 |Maryland ..... ie a8) Mississippi ... 
16 |Oregon ....... 1 ait OMI 505000000 
17 |Rhode Island .. ls 2 
18 | Wisconsin 38) 
19 |Michigan ..... -o || 19 |Michigan-..... 
20 |Alabama...... .0 
21 |Tennessee .... Ae) Wisconsin 
PP OVW) soouodgace 9 Georgia ...... 
23 |South Carolina 58) South Carolina 
24 |Minnesota .7 ‘Minnesota 
25 |Georgia ...... 70° i) 25> /Ankansas) 22... 
26 |Arkansas ..... .3 
27 |Connecticut ... .6 
28 |Illinois ....... 5a) || PAGS OUD) Goon ooe 
29 |South Dakota .. 
30 |Kentucky ..... oe 
aul OWE odoanbou5 
32 |Oklahoma..... 
33 | Pennsylvania 
34 |Missouri ..... 
35 |New Hampshire 
36 |Indiana ....... 


89 
SNGVEU 5 oes cccn 4,414, 045} 100.0 100.0 


%* Data are for 1951, except that the Mississippi River area data are for 1950. 
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lake trout in the Great Lakes by the sea lamprey. Table 7 shows the relative posi- 
tions of the leading species with regard to both volume and value. 


California led the various states and Alaska in both catch and value with 19.5 
percent of the total domestic production and 18.5 percent of the total landed value. 
Massachusetts ranked second in both categories with 14.4 percent of the total vol- 
ume and 13.0 percent of the total value. In third position in both volume and value 
was Alaska with 9.2 percent of the total catch and 10.9 percent of the total value. 


RANK IN VOLUME RANK IN VALUE 


WHITING 


Fig. 7 - Pictorial representation of rank in volume and rank in value of leading species of fish and shellfish landed in the 
United States and Alaska. 
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Louisiana was in fourth place in both volume (7.7 percent) and value (7.9 percent). 
Collectively, these three states and Alaska produced 50.8 percent of the total do- 
mestic commercial catch and accounted for 50.3 percent of the total landed value. 
The relative positions of the various states and Alaska are listed in table 8. 


ANALYSIS OF SALT-WATER AND FRESH-WATER FISHERIES 


Salt-water sources produced the bulk of the commercial fisheries catch of the 
United States and Alaska, yielding 4,218,580,000 pounds or 95.6 percent of the total 
commercial catch, and accounting for $337,120,000 or 93.4 percent of the total 
landed value. Mostof the leading varieties listed in table 3 were salt-water species. 


Table 10 - Relative Quantity and Value of Fresh-Water Fisheries of the United States and Alaska, Various Years* 
= Catch s ___Landed Value _ ran al 
a in Eaushiee, L Percentage of Total tor: Pons Frest] Tad ba Percentage of Total for: 
. Ss. | Fresh- , ; U.S. |Fresh-]Fresh-water| U. S. | Fresh- P > Eb h-|Fresh-water | 
& water Species Quantity & water Fish & water Specice were & Ratee pene 
Alaska] fish fit fish (Cumulative) Alaska| fish Alaskal_ fish (cumulative) 
Fresh-water fish: |1,000Lbs. % A % Fresh-water fish: [{,000$/ % ra % 
21 1 Carpiceidesieisieleisisl> 35, 429 8 2m.1 21.1 15 1 (Catfish & bullheads | 5, 858 1.6] 25.3 25.3 
22 2 Catfish & bullheads 27, 371 6 16.3 37.4 18 2 Buffalofish ...... 3, 556 1.0] 15.4 40.7 
24 3 Buffalofish ....... 25, 790 6 15.3 52.7 22 3 [Yellow pike ...... 2,152 .6 9.3 50.0 
28 4 Herring, lake ..... 20,177 4 12.0 64.7 26 4 £99) BGSG000000000 2, 007 58) 8.7 58.7 
35 5 Sheepshead ....... 10, 987 2 6.5 71.2 29 5 Mls) sa5d090000G0 1,690 +5 7.3 66.0 
37 6 Om). oood09000000 10, 529 2 6.3 77.5 33 6 hitefish, common 1,318 at 5.7 71.7 
43 rt Yellow pike ...... 7, 087 2 4.2 81.7 35 7 Lake trout ....... 3 5.4 77.1 
- 8 Yellow perch 5 4,708 oil 2.8 84.5 38 8 Yellow perch 3 4.5 81.6 
- 9 Smelt ..... 6 3,624 oil 2.1 86.6 40 9 |Herring, lake 00 3 4.2 85.8 
= 10 Suckers 3, 291 oil 2.0 88.6 41 10 Sheepshead ...... 2 4.0 89.8 
= - All other . 19, 246 5 11.4 100, 0 50 11 [Blue pike ........ 2 2.7 92.5 
| potall ieperraleeverat-re 168, 239 1c 3.8 [100.0 100.0 - - @inSe agsooood [ha 2 5. 7.5 100.0 
Reocnowater aoe 090000009 ie 6.4 {100.0 100.0 
_ shellfish, etc.: resh-water 
26 1 Mussel shells 15 .5 84.7 84.7 shellfish, etc.: 
S = All other .... 3 n 1 15.3 100.0 > 1 ussel shells .... 380 1] 66.0 66.0 
WWE socdeocone 2,226 |. 6 {100.0 | 100.0 - S JAllvother 00)... 196 1| 34.0 34.0 
Faget Taare Motalereeeerne ey 2 [100.0 sit 100. 0 
fish and shellfish, otalfresh water 
CS socevocds000 195, 465 4.4 = = fish and shellfish, 
123 - - 
[¥Data are for 1951, except that the Mississippi River area data are for 1950. EEE Pe oe = 


Fresh-water items among the leading species in production were carp (35,429,000 
pounds), catfish and bullheads (27,371,000 pounds), and buffalofish (25,790,000 pounds), 
and these species ranked 21st, 22nd, and 24th in volume, respectively (table 3). In 
value, catfish and bullheads led all other fresh-water species with $5,858,000, but 
was in 15th place among all items listed in table 3; while buffalofish, in 18th place 
in table 3, was the second most valuable fresh-water species bringing $3,556,000 
ex-vessel. Inthe shellfish group, shrimp, crabs, and oysters were the most im- 
portant in volume, followed by clams and lobsters. In value, shrimp, oysters, and 
clams were the three leading items, with the most important fresh-water item, 
mussel shells, far down in the value column, Tables 9 and 10 divide the United 
States and Alaska catch into fresh-water and salt-water groupings by species. 
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Progress on Projects, March 1954 


sults seemed to indicate that the two methods of drying the solubles had no effect 
on the nutritive value of the protein, (College Park) 


KK OK OK 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR FISHERY PRODUCTS: The Federal specifi- 


(Copies of Federal Specifications and the Index of Federal Specifications and 
Standards may be obtained upon application accompanied by check, money order, 
cash or Government Printing Office coupons, to the General Services Administra- 
tion, Business Service Center, Region 3, 7th and D Streets SW., Washington 25, 
D. C. This office will also honor deposit account numbers issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Prices may be obtained from the Index of Federal Specifica- 
tions and Standards, or from the GSA Regicnal Offices. Single copies of the canned 
salmon specification and other product specifications required for bidding purposes 
are available without charge at the GSA Regional Offices in Boston, New York, At- 
lanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C.) (Washington, D. C.) 


OOK Ok OK 


FREEZING FISH AT SEA--NEW ENGLAND: The contract for repair of the 
Service's research trawler Delaware recently damaged by fire was awarded to a 
firm in East Boston, Mass. The vessel was drydocked during the latter part of the 
month and reconstruction work has already begun. It is expected that the repair 


work will be completed by the early part of June. (Boston) 
ORK RO 
Proximate Composition of the Edible Portio COMPOSITION OF FISH: The 
of 20 Whitefish proximate analysis was completed of 
20 whitefish (Coregonus sp.) caught 
DenGent during January in Birch Lake (near 
Ws |oano | Tas Fairbanks), Alaska. The results are 
18.1 shown in the table. 
Mod OK KK 


iS 


STUDY OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS FROM SALMON EGGS: This phase of the 
project is concerned with the fatty acids of salmon-egg oils. The objective is to 
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better characterize the fatty-acid content of the egg oil from pink salmon (Q. gor- 
buscha) with particular emphasis on the more highly unsaturated fractions and also 
determine commercial outlets or products for which the fractions would be suitable. 


Due to the complexity of the mixture of acids present in natural fats, no single 
method is universally applicable to their separation. In addition, any operation in- 
volved in the identification of the component acid fractions that induces oxidation, 
polymerization, or possibly isomerization, has been regarded with question, There- 
fore, the experimental procedures were selected with these conditions in mind and 
were conducted under as mild conditions as possible. 


The oil was prepared as follows: The salmon eggs were ground then passed 
through a screen to remove the shells. The screened mass was mixed with two vol- 


Table 1 - Fractional Crystallization from Acetone* of the Fatty Acid Methyl Esters 
of Oil from Pink-Salmon Eggs 
Fraction mes 
Fraction insoluble at -209 F. ....cccecceccccccce 
Fraction soluble at -20° F. but insoluble at -50° F. 
Fraction soluble at -50° F. but insoluble at -83° F. 
EPACHION Ole ays BSS Is po ooonooeo onnooooMuG 
* 450 gm. of the methyl esters were dissolved in 4 1. of acetone. 


umes of warm 2-percent salt solution to obtain a mixture with a temperature of 95° F, 
to 100° F. “The mixture was allowed to stand for two hours at 95° F. to 100° F.; 
filtered through a 50-mesh copper screen; and finally centrifuged to separate the oil. 


A 390-gram sample of this oil was taken for the preparation of the methyl esters 
of the fatty acids. A yield of 358 grams of fatty acid methyl esters was obtained. 


The mixed esters were Separated into four groups by fractional crystallization 
from acetone at low temperature, The yield and iodine value of each fraction is sum- 
marized in table 1. 


The individual groups separated by fractional crystallization at low temperature 
were further separated by fractional distillation under reduced pressure. The sa- 


Table 2 - Composition* of the Fractions Separated by Crystallization from Acetone 
Fraction insoluble |Fraction solubleat -20°F. 
but insoluble at -50° F. 
Percentage Weight 


INI WaNL ESERIES “Go goGg00DG00000000 
Methyl tetradecenate ......ccccces 
Methyl hexadecenate ...csecceeece 
WMicwawl CIEENO S006 0500000000d000C 
Residue (unanalyzed) .....cccccvece 


*Calculated according to the method described in Hilditch, ‘‘The Chemical Constitution of Natural Fats.”’ 


ponification number and iodine value was determined of each of these fractions ob- 
tained by vacuum distillation, From these values, the composition was calculated of 
the groups obtained by fractional crystallization from acetone at -20° F, and -50° F, 
(table 2). . 
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An effort is also being made to determine the composition of the fraction crys- 
tallized from acetone at -83° F. and of the filtrate. The molecular weights and 
iodine values of these fractions are summarized in table 3. 


able 3 - Composition of the Fractions Separated by Crystallization from Acetone 
Iodine Fraction Soluble at -50° F. but Tede tion Goluhle nueaonrm 


| Value Insoluble at -83° F. 
Percentage Weight] Molecular Weight Percemmge W eight} Molecular Weight 
0-80 18.4 aE 279 3. 255 
80-168 aed 278-284 


168-300 18.9 298-306 
300-340 41.1 317-341 


Residue GC 16,2 362 
(Ketchikan) 


SALMON IS IN GOOD SUPPLY 


Salmon, one of America's favorite foods, is plentiful and moderately priced this 
spring season, says the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Salmon well deserves its popularity. Its color makes an attractive plate, its flaky 
meat has its own delicious flavor, and it is high in the important nutrients that we need 
every day--principally protein, miner- 
als, and vitamins. 


Although most of the salmon are 
caught during the summer andfall, some 
are taken during the spring. They are 
available to consumers throughout the 
w, year by various methods of preserva- 
* tion, The traditional preserving meth- 
ods are canning, smoking, and salting. 
However, inthe last few years increas- 
ingly large quantities of salmon are fro- 
zen and marketedas steaks and fillets. 
Homemakers should look for frozen 
salmon in their local markets. 


Baking or broiling probably are the 
favorite ways to cook salmon steaks, 
whether fresh or frozen, although they 
can be boiled or poached as well. Here 
is one favorite recipe tested by the 
Service's home economists: 


BROILED SALMON EPICUREAN 


2 pounds salmon steaks Dash of pepper 2 tablespoons white vinegar 
1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon rosemary leaves 3 tablespoons salad oil 


Sprinkle both sides of steaks with salt and pepper. Add rosemary and vinegar to the 
salad oil; shake well, and let stand at room temperature for an hour or longer; strain, 
Dip fish in oil mixture, and place ona preheated, greased broiler pan about 2 inches 
from the heat. Broil 5 to 8 minutes or until slightly brown. Baste with oil, andturn 
carefully. Brush other side with oil, and cook 5 to 8 minutes more or until fish flakes 
easily when tested with a fork. Serve immediately. Serves 6. 
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= IRENDS == 


AND 


= 


Additions to the Fleet of U. S. Fishing Vessels 


In December 1953, 57 vessels of 5 net tons and over received their first docu- 
ments as fishing craft--28 more than in December 1952. Florida west coast led 
with 14 vessels, followed by Louisiana with 9 vessels, and Virginia and Florida 
east coast with 7 vessels each, 


During the year 1953 a total of 729 vessels were documented for the first time 
as fishing vessels, compared with 675 vessels in 1952, Of the total vessels docu- 
mented in 1953, 495 were built in 1953, 70 in 1952, and the remainder (164) in years 
prior to 1952. 


Vessels Obtaining Their Docu- 
ments as Fishing Craft, 1936 
to 1953 Inclusive 


Year 
729 | 1944 


Vessels Obtaining Their First Documents as Fish- 
ing Craft, December 1953 and Comparisons 


| December | 
1953] 1952 


Section 


New England. 36 | 36 
Middle Atlantic. 26 34 | 45 
Chesapeake.... 65 36 81 


outh Atlantic . 


%* Partly estimated. 


Note: Vessels have been assigned to the various sections on the basis of 
their home port. 


California 


YELLOWTAIL TAGGED BY "YELLOWFIN" (Cruise 54-Y-1): A total of 132 yel- 
lowtail was tagged with vinylite tubing tags having monofilament nylon cores for fas- 
tening by the California Department of Fish and Game's research vessel Yellowfin 


on a two-week cruise completed at Los Angeles on January 17. 


The cruise was made in the area along the coast of Baja California from Cedros 
Island to Pt. Abreojos, and the area known as the 13-fathom spot to the eastward of 
Uncle Sam Bank. 


Experiments were also carried out with the blanket net under varied conditions 
on various fishes, with emphasis on the sardines, anchovies, Pacific mackerel, and 
jack mackerel. 


A total of 24 light stations were occupied at which 52 sets were made with the 
blanket net. Of the 24 stations occupied, 14 yielded sardines, 8 Pacific mackerel, 
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and 2 jack mackerel. Approximately 8,000 sardines were taken. The largest num- 
ber of sardines taken in a single set was approximately 2,200. 


In general, the blanket net proved successful as a means of sampling fish at- 
tracted to a light, and also as a method of catching bait. The net worked quite well 
under the various conditions of wind and sea, provided it was set on the windward 
side of the vessel. During the trip additional weight was added to the center of the 
lead line and to the center of the bag. This aided in pulling the net down more quick- 
ly and evenly. 


Samples of Pacific and jack mackerel were collected along the coast of Baja 
California and data gathered for food and maturity studies, age composition, and 
racial studies. Including daytime stations, Pacific mackerel were found at 9 of 35 
locations and approximately 335 individuals were collected. From these a total of 
85 were saved for future study. In general the species appeared to be relatively 
abundant throughout the survey area. 


pe 


Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 1953 


Total shipments of metal cans for fish and sea food during 
1953 amounted to 103,501 short tons of steel (based on the amount 
of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans), compared to 107,856 
short tons in 1952 and 105,704 short tons in 1951. The decline in 

" SB 1953 was probably due to smaller packs of Maine sardines and Cal- 

S ifornia pilchards. 
Note; Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known to be producing metal cans. Reported in base boxes of steel 
consumed in the manufacture of cans, the data for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by using the factor: 23.0 


base boxes of steel equal one short ton of steel. 
bill 


Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


PURCHASES OF FRESH AND FROZEN FISH BY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY: 
December 1953: Fresh and frozen fishery products purchases for the military 
feeding of the U. S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force by the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps in December 1953 amounted to 1,361,536 pounds, valued at $601,920 
(table 1). This was a decrease of 22.8 percent in quantity and 28.3 percent in value 
as compared with November purchases. However, December purchases were 22.7 
percent greater in quantity, but 4.6 percent less in valuethan a year earlier due to 
the much higher prices in December 1952, 


Table 1 - Purchases of Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products by Department of the 
Army (December and the 12 Months of 1953 and 1952) 


QUANTITY VALUE 
December 


1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 | 1952 1953 1952 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. $ Be $ $ 
361, 536|1, 109, 663/26, 769, 073/32, 275, 567/601, 920 |630, 940]11, 857, 012/15,049,599 


Army Quartermaster Corps purchases of fresh and frozen fish in 1952 amounted 
to 26,769,073 pounds (valued at $11,857,012)--a decrease of 17.1 percent in quantity 
and 21,2 percent in value as compared with 1952, and 15.1 percent lower in quantity 
and 13.1 percent less in value than in 1951. 
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Prices paid for fresh and frozen fishery products by the Department of the 
Army in 1953 averaged 44.3 cents per pound as compared with 46.6 cents in 1952 
and 43.2 cents in 1950. 


January 1954: The Army Quartermaster Corps in January 1954 purchased 
1,328,499 pounds (valued at $597,452) of fresh and frozen fishery products-- 2.4 
percent less in quantity and 0.7 per- 
cent less in value than purchases in 
December 1953 (table 2), When com- 
pared with a year earlier, January 
purchases were down 14.7 percent in 
quantity and 28.9 percent in value. 


Table 2 - Purchases of Fresh and Froze 
Fishery Products by Department of the 


Army (Januar 1954 and 1953) 
pound was paid by the Department of 


page Paes 
Ceo ie 
1, 328, 4991, 558, 1 172 097, 452/1 oat 996 
the Army for fishery products purchased 


in January 1954, compared with 53.9 cents per pound in January 1953, Prices dur- 
ing the early part of 1953 were higher than for any period in the past few years. 


An average price of 45.0 cents per 


In addition to the purchases of fresh and frozen fishery products indicated a- 
bove, the Armed Forces generally make some local purchases which are not in- 
cluded in the above figures. Therefore, actual purchases are somewhat higher than 
indicated, but it is not possible to obtain data on the local purchases made by mili- 
tary installations throughout the country. 


Foreign-Flag Vessels Cannot Land Tuna Catch 
or High-Seas Cargo in U. S. 


In order to determine if there was a loophole in the regulations forbidding land- 
ings of fish by foreign-flag fishing vessels, the Service asked the Commissioner of 
Customs whether a foreign-flag vessel could land its catch of tuna taken on board 
on the high seas (1) at a port in the United States for transshipment in bond through 
the United States, or (2) at a foreign Trade Zone in the United States. Ina letter 
dated February 4, 1954, the Bureau of Customs replied as follows: 


"Unless it is a vessel which fulfills the conditions of section 4. 96 (g) 
of the Customs Regulations (19 CFR 4.96(g)), relating to certain foreign 
vessels which arrive in the United States in distress, a foreign-flag ves- 
sel is prohibited by section 4311 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 251), whether documented as a cargo vessel or otherwise, 
from landing at a port of the United States its catch or cargo of tunataken 
on board on the high seas, regardless of the ultimate disposition intended 
to be made thereof. The prohibition applies as well to foreign-trade zones 
in the United States.' 


This inquiry was made to obtain clarification of the provisions of the law men- 
tioned with respect to whether such landings in a port of the United States could be 
transshipped in bond through the United States to another country, or whether such 
landings could be made at a foreign Trade Zone in the United States. In the latter 
case ultimate disposition might have involved reshipment back to the country of the 
vessel, transshipment in bond through the United States, reshipment via a United 
States vessel to a port of the United States, or processing sufficiently in the foreign 
Trade Zone to permit entry into the United States, 
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Frozen Food Packers Convention 


FROZEN FOOD (INCLUDING FISHERY PRODUCTS) PROBLEMS DISCUSSED: 
Several thousand delegates representing all segments of the frozen foods industry 
recently attended the four-day (January 31-February 3) convention of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers in New York City. The convention agenda was 
said to be the most ambitious ever staged for the industry. 


More than 2,000 conventioneers ate a luncheon at the convention consisting en- 
tirely of prepared frozen foods, the first time it has been possible to stage such an 
event. Among the fishery products sampled were: fish hors d'oeuvres, fish sticks, 
fried breaded fantail shrimp, deviled crab in shells, breaded white fish, rainbow 
trout, swordfish, and frog legs. 


Because of the tremendous importance of frozen fishery products, many of the 
items discussed at the convention were of direct interest to the fishing industry. 
Also, because of the increased competition that is developing within the frozenfoods 
industry, many of the discussions may have a direct bearing on the future economic 
progress of the frozen fish and shellfish industry. 


The sessions offered studies on better market knowledge, private and brand- 
name labeling, grading of foods, transportation, research, prepared frozen foods, 
warehousing, raw-material procurement, food brokerage and distribution, product 
handling at the retail level, and packaging. Delegates represented packers, rail 
and motor carriers, food brokers, distributors, supermarket and chain store oper- 
ators, warehousemen, suppliers, cooperatives and voluntary buying groups, and in- 
dependent retailers. 


Among the convention highlights was the first report made on a recent Govern- 
ment study of handling frozen foods at the retail level. This study, conducted in 
cooperation with a group of supermarket organ- 
izations, was made to determine how retail food 
stores could increase labor productivity and re- 
duce costs through improved methods, equipment, 
materials, and layout of frozen food departments. 


Other topics discussed at the convention in- 
cluded size and weight of packages, physical 
handling and marking goods at retail, grading, 
market research, methods of display, trends in 
distribution, personnel and store-operating meth- 
ods, warehousing, and transportation of frozen foods by rail and motor carriers. 


FROZEN FOODS OUTLOOK VERY GOOD: The general theme of the convention 
was that 1954 already shows signs of being a most auspicious year for the frozen 
foods industry. It is estimated that per-capita consumption of frozen foods during 
1953 advanced 10 to 15 percent over the previous year, and 1954 should show a sim- 
ilar growth. 


Prepared frozen foods made from a combination of products, and ready to be 
warmed and eaten, have the greatest sales potential in the frozen foods industry. 
More than 30 percent of frozen-food sales on the West Coast are for prepared prod- 
ucts, and a similar development is expected in the East, 


In a panel discussion of the future of prepared frozen foods, a featured speaker 
stated that prepared products have the greatest possibilities for retailers. The 
speaker warned, however, that it was up to the packers to merchandise the new prod- 
ucts to the consumer before introducing them, "It is not enough to have the retailer 
stock the new items in his display cases, Mrs. Consumer must be presold by ad- 
vertising and merchandising, " 
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A New England frozen-food distributor said that only 10 percent of the popula- 
tion has tasted prepared frozen foods and 2 percent has accounted for most of the 
sales. He claimed that prepared frozen products now are equal to, or superior to, 
canned or fresh counterparts, both in quality and price, and have the added quality 
of convenience, 


A representative of the National Association of Refrigerated Warehouses dis- 
closed that space for perishable foods in refrigerated warehouses is currently in- 
creasing at the rate of 7 to 8 million cubic feet annually. Since the end of World 
War II, total cubic footage for perishable foods has increased to 450 million cubic 
feet from 390 million in 1945, The speaker further pointed out that 50 percent of 
the nation's refrigerated warehouses now have mechanical materials-handling equip- 
ment to keep frozen foods moving quickly off the loading platform and that many 
warehouses no longer are satisfied with maintaining zero temperatures and are go- 
ing to levels of 20 degrees below zero. 


packers were given an opportunity to hear the retailers' side of "merchandising fro- 
zen foods.'' The following ''do's and don'ts'' for frozen-food packers were stressed 
by one retail grocers! representative from the Pacific Coast: 


"Continued study for improved quality and new varieties is most im- 
portant to the continued progress of the industry. 


"Attractive and practical packaging for more consumer eye appealand 
quality protection can best be handled at packer level. Also, casing of 
product in line with distributor organization surveys for proper number of 
units to minimize costly break-ups, and for proper case sizes for palleti- 
zation and mechanical handling. 


"Packers could well afford to work together to standardize on the most 
logical package size--the size for each product that will fill the greatest 
consumer need. 


"We look to packers to continue research for new products with vol- 
ume potential. New items add life to the industry, and buyers like them 
despite appearance to the contrary. 


"Packers and their sales organizations are welcome also because of 
the sales and merchandising help supplied at both headquarters and retail 
level, A word of caution--please be certain the men sent to the field are 
well trained and that they have something to offer besides a visit. 


We look to packers and their representatives to supply a sound ad- 
vertising program that will cause consumers to look for that label in the 
cabinet, In most cases, this means a program designed for the market- 
ing area involved and aimed at a rifle-shot not shot-gun blast target. 


"Don't force a lower profit structure on retailers.... 


"Have ample product to back up advertising and deals. Mystery can 
be rather intriguing, but not when it is The Case of the Missing Case. 


"It is our thought that this industry--all phases--can best learn to- 
gether through an exchange of ideas. We depend on the advice of those 
experienced in their fields, and we seek your suggestions; but, we ask 
for and appreciate the privilege of a continued exchange of ideas and 
experiences. " 
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Frozen fishery products were mentioned prominently at this important meeting 
of packers, distributors, retailers, and consumers, and considerable interest was 
shown in the wide variety of fish and shellfish displayed at the convention, The 
consensus of opinion among the conventioneers seemed to be that fishery products 
have a great future--provided they meet the challenge that is developing in the 


other competitive food lines. 
S77 
German Electrical-Fishing Vessel Arrives in United States 


The German electrical-fishing vessel R-96 has arrived in the United States, 
reports the December 26 issue of The Fishing News, a British fishery magazine. 


RUBBER LIFE RAFT 


An artist’s conception of how the electrical-fishing experiments were conducted at sea. 
P' 


The vessel will commence electro-fishing during the early part of 1954, (Editor's 
note: It is reported that the R-96 will operate in a fishery off the Middle Atlantic 
Coast.) 


In a recent interview, Dr. P. F. Meyer of the Fishery Institute of Hamburg 
said: 'Our experiments in regard to ocean fishery by means of electro-anaesthesia 
have been concluded. Scientifically the problem has been solved. Practical exper- 
iences are still to be harvested. That will cost a lot of money and demand quite 
some time. Our financial situation prevents us from carrying this side of the mat- 
ter to a conclusion ourselves. For this reason the R-96 has gone to American hands, 
and right now the electro ship has crossed the Atlantic for U. S. A. 


"The Americans have been accurately informed of our scientific results, methods, 
and procedure, and we--who have for years worked intensively on these experi- 
ments--need not be present at the final practical fishery. 


",. The problem has been solved, but on the background of the technical gear 
with which the fisheries are experimenting today, miracles should not be expected," 
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Electrical fishing caused much anxiety in several countries where an extinction 
of fish stocks is feared, but the German scientists pointed out that when the new 
methods are applied it would be possible to spare the fry in a higher degree than 
before. By varying the impulse-figure and tension it is possible to catch fish of de- 
fined sizes and species. The whole thing is arranged by turning a few handles and 
pressing various buttons. : 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1952, pp. 62 and 75; June 1952, p. 39; October 1951, p. 25; January 1951, 
p. 53; and December 1950, p. 36. Also Fishery Leaflet 348 (German Commercial Electrical Fishing Device). 


Maryland 


CHESAPEAKE BAY OYSTER PRODUCTION LIGHT: Chesapeake Bay oyster- 
men are finding oysters scarce this season, according to the Maryland Tidewater 
News (January 1954) of the Department of Research and Education. Oysters are 
about 30 percent less plentiful than they were at the same time last year. 


OK KR OK 


CHINCOTEAGUE BAY SURVEY: The ecological and economic survey of the 
Chincoteague Bay area, started in the fall of 1951 by special legislative action, is 
still in progress. Hydrographic observations were conducted in an intensive man- 
ner until June 1953, when the number of stations was reduced as it had been decided 
that fewer stations would provide sufficient data to supplement those collected, to 
serve as checks on general conditions, and to indicate changes of a major nature 
should they occur. The hydrographic data dur- 
ing the second year of study followed the gen- 
eral pattern already established and appear to 
be reasonably conclusive for the purposes of 
this study. However, there is a lack of infor- 
mation regarding currents in Chincoteague Bay. 
This deficiency is due to the difficulty experi- 
enced in measuring currents of such low velo- 
city as those concerned with in that area, It 
is expected, however, that such measurements 
will be attempted during the season ahead, ac- 
cording to the January 1954 Maryland Tidewater 
News of the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion. 


Observations have been made on the setting 
of fouling organisms in the area and it has been 
found that there is one in particular which isa 
very serious pest. This is a tube-building ser- 
pulid worm which can in the period of a few 
weeks cover shells over with the crust of its 
burrows which in turn precludes any possibility 
of a spatfall on the shells. Certain other foul- 
ing organisms have serious implication, but not 
to the degree of this worm. Observations on 
fouling are being continued so that the setting 
pattern of the organisms involved may be more 
adequately established. 


The oyster drill is known to be a problem 
in the Chincoteague area, where it does much 
damage to oysters planted, and set as well. 
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No specific study has been done on this pest but it is expected that an attempt will 
be made to determine some control measures. 


During the past two years 22,000 bushels of shells and about 1,000 bushels of 
brood stock oysters were planted in seaside waters. Plantings were made at sev- 
eral different points in an effort to locate potential seed areas. The brood stock 
did well in all cases except one, at which point they were sanded over during a 
heavy storm. The shell plantings were in some cases complete failures but in 
other locations they gave results in varying degrees of success. The set ranged 
from none to 892 spat per bushel. In general the shells planted in the deeper parts 
of the Bay became covered with a thick coat of fouling organisms, one location be- 
ing an exception. The fouling occurred in a period of only a few weeks and was pre- 
dominantly the already mentioned serpulid worms. Heavy fouling did not occur on 
the shells planted intertidally, on which bottom conditions for spat survival were 
good. Ina location where shells were planted in deep water near a great concen- 
tration of planted oysters, the set was fairly abundant and resulted in a nice bed of 
commercial seed. All other deep-water plantings were failures, apparently due to 
lack of brood stock close at hand. The average catch on intertidal shells was 262 
spat per bushel. Considering both the shallow and the deep-water shell plantings, 
there appears to be some reason to expect that seed oysters can be produced in the 
seaside waters. 


One of the major problems that confronts. those who would produce seed oysters 
in the Chincoteague Bay is the lack of adult brood oysters pretty generally over the 
Bay. To obtain satisfactory sets of seed it is necessary to have a great number of 
brood oysters nearby to provide the needed vast quantities of larval oysters. The 
mortality of larvae and spat is very great and consequently tremendous numbers of 
them are essential to insure survival. Near most of the experimental shell beds a 
few hundred bushels of adult oysters were planted as brood stock but, as it develop- 
ed, the numbers were not sufficient to provide a satisfactory set, in some cases 
no spat whatsoever being realized. The planted oysters from which no set was ob- 
tained have been made available by the Department of Tidewater Fisheries to the 
commercial watermen since it was fairly conclusively shown that their setting po- 
tential was negative and they would serve no further biological purpose. Further 
study is to be given to those bottoms that have shown some promise of such oyster 
production since the greatest immediate need of the seaside industry is a source of 
seed oysters. 


In addition to the already cited studies of oyster problems, there are projects 
in progress on the determination of satisfactory seed from other coastal regions, 
and the study of oyster growth along the seaside. In addition, parasites of oysters 
are being investigated. Up to this time the area has been found to be comparatively 
free of them. The hard-clam population is being surveyed to determine whether or 
not damage is being done by the dredging operation now being carried on. The blue 
crab also is being studied in an attempt to determine its migration pattern and the 
size ranges in the adults, the seaside crabs seeming to be a population distinctfrom 
others along the coast. The planktonic forms, that is the microscopic plants and 
animals of the area, are being observed and catalogued since they constitute the 
basic foods of the commercial forms of sea food. In addition to these studies, sev- 
eral others of a more academic nature are under way. The work has its headquar- 
ters at a small field laboratory located at Public Landing on the Chincoteague Bay. 


% OK OR KK 


search and Education reviewed the effects of oil pollution on marine animals, a 
recent release from that Agency states. 
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How effective it is in killing animals or rendering their habitat unsuitable is 
not well documented in scientific writings. Two very careful fishery research biol- 
ogists of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, however, summarized most of the 
U. S. and foreign works that deal with oil pollution and its effect on marine life. 
They conducted some very unique experiments that are described below, 


Oils and oil substances discharged into Bay waters do not remain floating inde- 
finitely, for they are readily absorbed by clay, silt, and other suspended matter in 
the water, Agitation of the water by currents and wave action helps the settling of 
the oil-saturated material to the bottom, but the oil slick is not securely fixed and 
may be carried to distant places. That is why oily substances are frequently seen 
on beaches, sides of boats, and on nets of fishermen, often far removed from the 
source. Injury caused to ducks and other aquatic birds by oil floating on the sur- 
face is well known. One Rutgers University scientist stated, ''Oilis, gallon for 
gallon, as thrown out, the most destructive to aquatic life of all the foreign sub- 
stances now entering our coastal waters. "' 


The toxicity of oil in sea water has been shown experimentally to be due to wa- 
ter-soluble substances extracted from oil, but in most instances only when present 
in sufficient concentration. Scientists have found that various fishes and marine in- 
vertebrates are quickly killed by these toxins when studied in the laboratory under 
controlled conditions. They assume, therefore, that the same mechanism operates 
under natural conditions, andthat mortalities in the presence of huge oil pollution 
concentrations must be due to the poisonous elements that go into solution with water. 


One aspect of the study by the research biologists was tofinda way of eliminating 
oil slicks where larval oysters and clams occurred. These immature stages of 
mollusks were killed easily by their habit of swimming close to the surface, From 
their studies they concluded that dusting the surface with carbonized sand (a very 
fine grade sand coated with carbon) was a highly efficient method of removing oil 
from the surface, The oil becomes bound to the sand and sinks immediately. This 
does not prevent it from being harmful, but it does have the major advantage of lo- 
calizing the pollution, thereby preventing it from spreading to other potential fish 
and shellfish areas. So many problems of control present themselves that, in the 
final analysis, the solution of oil pollution is one of prevention rather than control, 


New England 
FISH STICKS AND OCEAN PERCH FILLETS MOVE WELL: Increased produc- 


tion of fish sticks and a rising demand for ocean perch fillets characterized the more 
important fishery trends in New England during this February. Landings of ocean 
perch almost doubled those of a year ago, but the price and demand continued to in- 
crease, the Service's representative at Gloucester reports. It was believed that 
heavy utilization of imported frozen cod fillets for fish sticks tended to decrease the 
supply of cod fillets on the market and thus increase the demand for ocean perch fil- 
lets. The production of fish sticks was still on the increase as many plants oper- 
ating at full capacity were not able to keep pace with the demand, 
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North Carolina 


FISHERIES PRODUCTION, JULY-DECEMBER 1953: A report on North Caro- 
lina's commercial fisheries operations for the latter half of 1953 was presented at 
a meeting of the Board of Conser- 
ee ee _ vation by the Assistant Fisheries 
; Commissioner, 


It was pointed out that the 
North Carolina shrimp catch dur- 
ing the latter part of 1953 was bet- 
ter than that of any like period in 
the State's history, according to 
the report (see table). The quality » 
of the shrimp was good andprices 
very good. However, the food fin- 
fish catch was about 5 million 
pounds less, due mostly to the di- 
version of fishing effort from fin- 
fish to shrimp. But the value 
of the food finfish catch was as 
good as a year earlier. 


The oyster season was better 
than expected, although there was 
a drop of something like 17,000 
tubs from the corresponding period 

North Carolina shrimp trawlers of last year, The hurricanes in Au- 
gust killed a tremendous quantity 
of oysters, including those on the State-planted bottoms. Price and quality of oys- 
ters this season were above normal. 


This was a poor season for clams because most of the fishermen were engaged 
in shrimp fishing. Clams were imported from Long Island Sound in 1953 in order 
for the larger clam dealers to 
meet their contracts. 


North Carolina Commercial Fisheries Production 
July-December 1953 


Statistics given for crabs 
are not complete. However, it 
is believed that it was a normal 
year. 


Shellfish: 


Shrimp, heads-off] lbs. 

Production of scallops dur-| Clams.......... bu. 
ing this period was far greater Crabs, soft ..... 
than that of any recent year. 
The price of scallops was dis- 
appointing, but the quality was 
very good. 


ee ee eee 


During November and Dec- 
ember, and especially during the latter month, tremendous schools of menhaden 
were off the North Carolina coast, If it wasn't for the unfavorable weather that pre- 


vailed, the catch would have exceeded very greatly any catch during a similar period 
in the history of the industry. 


3K OK OK Ok 


MENHADEN FISHERY IN CARTERET COUNTY, 1953/54: The menhaden indus- 
try in Carteret County closed down operations in mid-January 1954 after processing 
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142,000,000 fish since early in November 1953. During the 1952/53 season the 
catch amounted to 108,550,000 menhaden. The 1951/52 season produced 140,080,000 
fish, the Service's Fishery Marketing Specialist in that State reports. 


Five firms processed menhaden into dry scrap and oil in Carteret County dur- 
ing the past season. One company again plans to resume production in May or June. 
Full-scale operations for all firms usually begin in November. 


SCALLOP SEASON EXTENDED: On January 18 scallop fishing was reopened 
in North Carolina on a five-day-a-week basis. Scallop fishing is permitted Mondays 
through Fridays, daytime only, until further notice. Heretofore, since the opening 
of the season on December 1, scallop fishing was permitted on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays only. The law permits taking scallops on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
but permits the Commissioner to allow other open days. The extension of the sea- 
son was due to an abundance of scallops and earlier bad fishing weather. 


GEAR AND NAVIGATION COURSES FOR FISHERMEN: The North Carolina 
Division of Commercial Fisheries, in conjunction with the Institute of Fisheries 
Research, Morehead City, is preparing to set up a demonstration net loft to teach 
fishermen of North Carolina how to make their own nets and accessories. In addi- 
tion to instruction in the making and handling of gear, the fishermen will receive a 
short course in navigation and safety at sea. 


2 


Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations 


TUNA INVESTIGATIONS: For analbacore survey north and east of Hawaii the 
Service's Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations (POFI) research vessels Hugh M. 
Smith and Jonn R. Manning were prepared in December, The survey was to con- 
sist of studies of the ocean current system paralleled by trolling and long-line fish- 
ing operations. It was to cover a two-million-square-mile area and was being un- 
dertaken jointly with the California Department of Fish and Game whose vessel 
N. B. Scofield was to cover the easterly portion of the survey area. 


A well known West Coast halibut and tuna fisherman completed preparations by 
the end of December for an early January departure of the commercial vessels 
North American and Alrita to the mid-Pacific yellowfin tuna grounds discovered by 
POFI. These vessels were scheduled to fish in the general vicinity of Christmas 
Island and make at least two trips each. A POFTI biologist sailed aboard the North 
American to record the fishing activities and collect scientific data on the tunas 
caught, 


Another POFI representative joined the vessel North Star, a freezership char- 
tered by a California cannery in Seattle the end of December for a trip to American 
Samoa. The freezership is to be operated in conjunction with the Pago Pago tuna 
cannery and will receive long-line caught tuna from seven Japanese catcher boats. 
The POFI observer will make scientific observations on the tuna caught and willkeep 
detailed records of the daily catch of each long-line fishing boat, Information on the 
tunas in this region is almost entirely lacking and this expedition is expected to fur- 
nish valuable information on the tuna resources in the vicinity of Samoa. 


an 
~ 
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Pacific Whale Increase Seen 


A Pacific gray whale census being conducted at Point Loma, Calif., indicates 
this year's count will exceed 1,000 whales as compared with 850 last year, the 
Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounced on February 1. The 
census is being conducted by 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice in cooperation withthe U. S. 
National Park Service as these 
giant sea mammals pass south- 
ward along the California coast 
in their annual winter migration. 


California Gray Whale (Rhachianectes glaucus) 


The whales move each winter from the far north to the lagoons of lower Cali- 
fornia to breed. In the course of the migration they sweep close to the Cabrillo 
National Monument at Point Loma and the monument serves as a vantage point for 
the census. 


Interest in the gray whale stems from its past economic prominence and the 
decimation it suffered at the hands of the whaling industry in the late 1800's and 
again in the 1920's. The herd's ranks are swelling and the species is expected to 
regain economic importance with the help of protective regulations. 


Because whales inhabit the open sea and often visit waters adjacent to more 
than one country, their capture is regulated by international agreements. The gray 
whale of the Pacific annually finds its way to waters off Mexico, Canada, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as well as the United States, 


Salt Tablet Reported to Eliminate Struvite in Canned Sea Food 


A special salt tablet marketed by a firm in St. Louis is reported as being a 
means of eliminating struvite in canned sea food, 


Struvite crystals form when fish and shellfish have been processed by heat. 
While these crystals are tasteless and odorless, they have a gritty texture when 
eaten in canned food. They resemble glass fragments and have been mistaken as 


such by consumers. They are harmless and are formed of magnesium, ammonium, 
and phosphate. 


The basic compounds used in the tablets are ordinary sodium chloride and 
sodium hexametaphosphate, the Oyster Institute of North America states. 


The allotment of funds for the purchase of a research vessel to combat the "red 
tide'' was announced on February 16 by Secretary of the Interior McKay. The "red 
tide'' plague has periodically killed millions of fish in waters off the west coast of 
Florida. The vessel, to be operated by the Fish and Wildlife Service, will be based 
at Fort Myers, Florida, and will cost approximately $50,000 equipped, and oper- 
ating funds will come to about $10,000. 
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The new vessel will allow a more intensive study of the causes of ''red tide" 
and will help in the effort to control the menace. 


At infrequent and sporadic intervals over the past 100 years there have been 
mass mortalities of fish on the central west coast of Florida, caused by swarming 
of a microscopic organism called Gymnodinium brevis. Such episodes occur only 
in this part of the Gulf of Mexico. They also occur elsewhere in the world, nearly 
always in the same places. They are always caused by certain species of a class 
of organisms called dinoflagellates (having attributes of both plants and animals) 
which give off substances poisonous to fish and other marine animals, Both com- 
mercial and sports fishing are adversely affected during the fish kills although no 
permanent decrease in fish abundance has been noted. 


Long periods can elapse without red tides. No outbreaks were recorded be- 
tween 1916 and 1946. Outbreaks have occurred with abnormal frequency since 1946. 
Between November 1946 and March 1947 dead fish and discolored water extended 
125 miles from Naples, Fla., on the south to Clearwater, Fla., onthe north, and 
seaward about 20 miles. A smaller red tide occurred briefly in November 1952, 
Another appeared in September 1953. 


After the large outbreak of 1946/47, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service com- 
menced biological studies to learn the principles underlying the causes of these 
blooms, with the aim of developing control or preventive measures, The studiesto 
date indicate that the blooms seem to occur after periods of heavy rain followed by 
light winds blowing toward the shore. The water, enriched by land drainage, is 
held along the coast, thus developing conditions suitable for rapid reproduction of 
the microorganisms. As fish are killed, their decaying bodies are believed to re- 
lease nutrients to the waters, These nutrients nourish the bloom and serve to in- 
tensify it. 


Sport Fishing License Sales Continue to Climb 


Fresh-water fishing continued its upward trend of popularity during the year 
ended June 30, 1953, with the record sale of 17,652,478 anglers' licenses, Secretary 
of the Interior McKay was advised 
by J. L. Farley, Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
gross revenue derived by the 48 
States from these license sales a- 
mounted to $35,602,903. 


Compared with the previous 
year when 17,127,896 fishing li- 
censes were sold by the various 
States for $33,609,539, the 1952/53 
season totals represent an increase 
of 524,582 in licenses and $1,993,364 
in revenue. 


Nonresident fishermen pur- 
chased 2,518,396 licenses in fiscal 
year 1953, an increase of 210,171 
over the 2,308,225 of the previous year. States which attracted the greatest number 
of out-of-state anglers were Wisconsin with 301,250 nonresident license sales; Mich- 
igan, 297,727; Minnesota, 289,332; and Tennessee, 231,330. 


A sport fisherman's catch. 
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In the number of licenses issued, Michigan yielded first place (for the first 
time since fiscal year 1948) to California which headed the list with 1,158,465, Mich- 


FISHING LICENSES SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES--July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 


—, 
| 


State | Resident Non-Resident | Total Licenses Anglers! Fees 
Alabama 195, 904 17, 84 213, 750 249, 673 
Arizona 82,384 43, 963 126, 347 335, 305 
Arkansas 271, 625 118, 811 390, 436 725,256 
California 1, 143, 037 15, 428 1, 158, 465 3,475, 705 
Colorado 277,593 92,555 370, 148 749, 746 
Connecticut 97,491 4,308 101, 799 353, 096 
Delaware 8,787 1, 682 10, 469 23,599 
Florida 219, 678 99,099 318, 777 934, 992 
Georgia 381,893 5,452 387, 345 251,446 
Idaho 173, 228 60, 764 233,992 632, 885 
Dlinois 807,209 21,956 829, 165 883, 323 
Indiana 517, 187 32, 341 549, 528 613, 817 
Iowa 336, 682 14,019 350, 701 502,240 
Kansas 270, 467 5,495 275, 962 425, 625 
Kentucky 359,551 84, 385 443, 936 804, 826 
[Louisiana 89,159 13,556 402, 715 134, 892 
Maine 130,535 67, 807 198, 342 604, 601 
Maryland 93, 434 19, 479 112, 913 205, 855 
(Massachusetts 202, 673 6,610 209,283 603, 637 
Michigan 848, 660 297, 727 1, 146, 387 2,218, 908 
[Minnesota 633, 386 289, 332 922, 718 2,283, 316 
Mississippi 123, 180 50,075 173, 255 261, 924 
Missouri 580, 851 49, 604 630, 455 1, 308, 417 
Montana 178, 800 32, 648 211, 448 386, 440 
Nebraska 199, 522 9, 390 208, 912 322, 061 
Nevada 23,314 23, 646 46, 960 166,571 
[New Hampshire 77, 668 45,270 122, 938 396, 153 
New Jersey 135, 322 10,258 145,580 542,951 
INew Mexico 67, 746 39, 780 107, 526 359,472 
INew York 759, 688 38, 603 798,291 1, 789, 335 
[North Carolina 280, 664 49, 168 329, 732 562, 436 
North Dakota 72, 989 860 73, 849 39, 075 
Ohio 744, 888 41,110 785,998 1,558,055 
(Oklahoma 357, 314 53,131 410, 445 867, 384 
(Oregon 278,283 24,440 302, 723 1,122,579 
Pennsylvania 732, 005 25, 620 757, 625 1,567,570 
Rhode Island 21,855 414 22,269 41, 822 

jouth Carolina 255,429 10, 463 265, 892 335,025 
Bow Dakota 98, 161 26, 067 124, 228 297, 317 
Tennessee 560, 041 231, 330 791, 371 755,292 
Texas 369, 366 6, 651 376, 017 623, 427 
Utah 135, 678 5,833 141,511 358,508 
\Vermont 71, 883 33,351 105,234 218,510 
|Virginia 388, 967 4,247 393,214 527, 768 
|Washington 435,879 23,812 459, 691 1,071, 908 
|West Virginia 209, 222 10, 939 220, 161 408, 814 
|Wisconsin 710,563 301,250 1,011, 813 Z, 056, 118 
[Wyoming 124, 341 57, 821 182, 162 645, 228 
TOTALS 15, 134, 182 2,518, 396 17, 652, 478 $35, 602, 903 


Note: Includes general and special licenses, permits, and stamps, and the gross cost to anglers. The cost of combina- 
tion licenses has been evenly split between the fishing and hunting tabulations. 


a project under the Dingell-Johnson sport-fish restoration program, 


igan was in second place with 
1,146,387, while Wisconsin held 
third place with 1,011,813. 


Alaska reports the sale of 
54,732 fishing licenses, which 
brought in a revenue of $102,347. 
Resident licenses numbered 
36,227; nonresident, 18,505. 
the previous year the sale of 
43,495 fishing licenses (29,826 
resident; 13,669 nonresident) 
brought $74,938. One-half of the 
revenue received from fishing 
and hunting license sales inAlaska 
is required by law to go into''mis- 
cellaneous receipts" of the United 
States Treasury; the remainder 
is credited to the Territorial 
school fund. 


In 


In the Territory of Hawaii, 
according to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and For- 
estry, 2,617 fresh-water game 
fishing licenses were purchased 
in fiscal year 1953 at a cost of 
$6,268. This represents an in- 
crease of more than four times 
over the figures reported for 1952 
when 627 licenses were sold for 
$1,517. The increase is due in 
large part to the stocking of cer- 
tain areas with bluegill sunfish, 
Fishing li- 


censes in Hawaii, however, are required for the taking of introduced fresh-water 
game species only. 
number of licenses sold gives an incomplete measurement of the degree of sport 


fishing activity in Hawaii. i: 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1953, p. 35; March 1952, p. 28; April 1951, p. 30. 


Se 


As the bulk of the fishermen ply their sport in salt water, the 


Tri-State Fisheries Commission 


MARYLAND'S RECOMMENDATION FOR TRI-STATE FISHERIES COMMISSION 
RESEARCH: The Governor of Maryland has indicated that because of limited State 
funds available such research work as needs to be done on migratory fishes by the 
Chesapeake Biological Laboratory for the Tri-State Fisheries Commission shouldbe 


carried on with existing facilities. 
of the states of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, 


The Tri-State Fisheries Commission is made up 


The Governor indicated 


that he favored the project recommended by the Tri-State group, but expressed the 
hope that the Chesapeake Bay Institute (Johns Hopkins University), the Department 
of Tidewater Fisheries, and the Department of Research and Education might pool 
their resources, personnel, and facilities to do the job. 
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The Tri-State Commission held a series of meetings during the summer and 
fall of 1953 in an effort to clarify the position of the respective states on the declines 
in the fisheries, especially the croaker and sea trout, and to develop a common pro- 
gram of study to get data on which to base management programs. The movement 
in question came from a legislative move in Virginia followed by like action on part 
of the assemblies of North Carolina and Maryland. 


It was the unanimous recommendation of the Tri-State Commission that a total 
of $120,074 should be requested for the over-all study to cover coastal and inland 
waters from Delaware to South Carolina. Maryland's share (26 percent) was placed 
at $31, 700, Virginia's (54 percent) at $64,400, and North Carolina's (20 percent) at 
$25,000. These prorated costs were based on the values of the fisheriesin the re- 
spective states, reportsthe January Maryland Tidewater News of the Department of 
Research and Education, 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1953, p. 31. 


KS 


Fish Stick Production, 1953 
U. S, FISH STICK PRODUCTION SHOWS PHENOMENAL GROWTH IN 19 


The United States produdtion of breaded precooked fish sticks in 1953 totaled . 16, 000 
pounds, valued at $4,042,600. Production in 1952 was negligible. Most of the fish 


sticks are packaged and frozen, 


The development and rapid expansion of the fish-stick industry was an outstand- 
ing event in the fisheries of the United States during 1953. Consumer acceptance of 


U. S. Production of Breaded Precooked GENS! TASTY OEOCRUCHS WIENS) Io) Inlet Mnene Wen lia 
Fish Sticks, 1953 (By Months) 
|__Month ae uantit 


the year firms were having difficulty keep- 
ing up with their orders. Production dur- 


ing the first quarter of 1953 got off toa 

Lbs. good start, but dropped considerably dur- 
January ........| 115,000 89,000) ing the second quarter. In July, however, 
February .......| 133,000 79, 800) there wasa marked increase in production, 
March ......+..; 148,000 88, 800! with this upward climb accelerating through- 
April ......000. 34, 900 21,100} out the remainder of the year. 
INEST Sug oUCR ORES macy OO 13, 700 
JUNE weeecceccee 30, 800 20, 200 During 1953 fish sticks were manufac- 
July seececeeree| 312,500) 166,900! tured from both imported and domestic fish 
August .esceeee-) 357, 600 191, 300) fillets, anda major portion of the produc- 
September ......| 681,600 374, 600) tion during the year was made from codand 
October ......../1,186, 000 583, 600) other groundfish fillets. By early 1954 the 
(November ......|1,429, 400 801, 900 


number of plants producing fish sticks had 
increased several fold, and such species as 
salmon, halibut, whiting, and Pacific rock- 
fishes were being used. 


1,631, 200 
7, 262, 000 | 4,042, 600 
Note: In addition to breaded precooked fish sticks, a small 
amount of frozen breaded uncooked fish sticks was produced. 


Since many areas of the United States have not been reached by this new product, 
there is little doubt that production will increase markedly during 1954. If the De- 
cember 1953 production rate continues throughout 1954, the production of fish sticks 
in the United States for the year should reach well in excess of 30 million pounds. 


Although the production of all the firms which produced fish sticks during 1953 
is not included in the table shown below, the figures shown account for the bulk of 
the production, 
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U. S. Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery Products, November 1953 


United States imports of fresh, frozen, and processed fish and shellfish during 
November 1953 totaled 61 million pounds (valued at $16.4 million), according to 
the November 1953 United States Foreign Trade, a Department of Commerce publi- 


United States Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery Products, November 1953 

With Comparisons pli ibid 
November 1953 November 1952 _Year 1952 
uantit 


Imports: 
Fish and shellfish: 
fresh, frozen, and 
processedl/...... 


Exports: 
Fish and shellfish: 
processed 1/ only 
(excluding fresh 
and frozen) .....e. 
1/Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and other specialties. 


cation (see table). This was a decrease of 4.4 percent in quantity and 1.8 percent 
in value as compared with October imports of almost 64 million pounds (valued at 
$16.7 million). November 1953 imports were down 2.6 percent in quantity and 3.0 
percent in value from a year earlier. 


United States exports of processed fish and shellfish (excluding fresh and frozen) 
in November 1953 amounted to almost 2.6 million pounds (valued at $0.9 million), 
lower by 20 percent in quantity from October exports, but higher by 13 percent in 
value. Compared with November 1952, exports were down 67,4 percent in quantity 
and 50 percent in value. 


Virginia 


JAMES RIVER HAS GOOD OYSTER SPAT SEASON: The James River, Virginia, 
seed oyster area experienced a good strike of spat during the 1953 summer spawn- 
ing season, and especially so on Horsehead Bar, scientists of the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory reported. The 1953 spatfall on the seed beds was good although the bio- 
logists indicated that the new set was not as great as that of 1949 when an unusual 
abundance of young oysters was realized, The James River seed beds rank as super- 
ior along the coast in the quantity and quality of seed oysters produced, as well as 
in the vast acreage of bottom in seed production. 


a 


Washington 


of 43 inches between knots for the State of Washington's offshore trawling fleet was 
established in January by the Washington Department of Fisheries. Trawlers oper- 
ating out of Washington ports must convert cod ends to the new size by January 1, 
1955, and the body of the net by January 1, 1956. Nets being used at present by the 
fleet have a mesh as small as 3 inches between knots. 


STATE SETS MINIMUM NET MESH REGULATION: A minimum net mesh size 


ee a ner ee ee 
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California trawlers have been under the new net mesh size for several years 
and Oregon established deadlines for use of other sizes very recently. 


The general provisions of the Washington State regulations referring to unlaw- 
ful methods reads: "It shall be unlawful in the commercial bottom fishery to use 
or possess otter trawl gear with 
meshes of less than 43 inches 
between knots, This regula- 
tion shall become effective for 
cod ends January 1, 1955, and 
for the remainder of the trawl 
net January 1, 1956,"' 


Under definitions of fish- 
ing gear for all areas, the 
Washington State regulations 
read: 


"Otter trawl shall be de- 
fined as a bag-shaped trawl 
net with floats along the upper 
edge of the mouth and with a 
lead line forming the lower 
edge thereof, and which uti- 
lizes iron-weighted otter frames 
or otter doors when operated, 
and with minimum mesh size 
of 43 inches in a food fishery 
or 13 inches in the shrimpfish- 
ery. Hog-ring type cod ends shall measure not more than 20 meshes in length or 
100 meshes in circumference and shall be constructed of manila or hemp rope not 
more than 3/8's of an inch in diameter; meshes shall measure not less than 6 inches 
between rings or wires when wet. Double cod ends shall contain meshes not less 
than 5 inches between knots, and the double section shall measure not more than 30 
meshes in length or more than 100 meshes in circumference; the double bags must 
be constructed of cotton web of not more than 120-thread construction, and tied to 
the rib lines so the knots and meshes coincide the full length of the double layer. 
Chafing gear shall cover not more than the last 120 meshes of the net and bag com- 
bined and not more than one-half of their circumference, and shall not be fastened 
to the net or bag at the trailing edge. Not more than eight rib lines may be used," 


A typical Pacific Coast otter trawler 


Wholesale Prices, February 1954 


Wholesale prices for edible fishery products dropped from January to February 
because demand was reported generally light. Also, February prices were down 
slightly from a year earlier. The over-all edible fish and shellfish (fresh, frozen, 
and canned) wholesale index for February 1954 was 107.2 percent of the 1947-49 
average (see table)--6.0 percent less than the January index and 0.7 percent below 
a year earlier. 


The greatest decline (11.3 percent) from January to February was in the drawn, 
dressed, or whole finfish subgroup index attributed principally to heavy offshore 
haddock landings at Boston and light demand. Also contributing to the drop in this 
subgroup were lower prices for Western halibut at New York (down 1.1 percent); 
all other February prices for items in this subgroup were higher than in January. 
Compared to a year earlier, prices for this subgroup were 3.8 percent higher, but 
among the individual items the trend was mixed. 
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The over-all February average index for the fresh processed fish and shellfish 


subgroup was down 8.8 percent from January, due to lower prices for all items. 
The largest decline was for 


shrimp (11.4 percent) be- 
cause the market for this 
product weakened to some ex- 
tent; haddock fillet prices 
were down 4.9 percent; shuck- 
ed oysters were down 7.2 per- 
cent. While for this subgroup 
prices this February were 

6.2 percent less than a year 
earlier, there were some 
marked differences among 

the individual products; had- 
dock fillets prices were 23.8 


eee icc : bn " percent higher, shrimpprices 
Loading a truck at Boston fish pier with barrels of iced haddock for the fresh- were 19.0 percent lower 2 and 
fish market, oysters sold2.6percenthigher,. 


In the frozen processed fish and shellfish subgroup, February prices were up 
only slightly (0.4 percent) from January. However, there were considerably greater 


Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, February 1954 and Comparisons 


Point of betee Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Pricing | Unit ($) zi 1947-49=100 
5 ; b 5 Dec. | Feb. 
1953 | 1953 


Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification 


109.4 | 108.0 
Fire EG GRRE on Ua MAT GT NE Saw eT a : : 
Braet auckogs /131.3 | 120.8 | 


Haddock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh . .. . h 5 : 

Halibut, West., 20/80 lbs., drsd., fresh or froz. |New York 1b. oil 31 
Salmon, king, lge. & med., drsd., fresh or froz. |New York lb. Ol 49 
Whitefish, L. Superior, drawn, fresh. . . .. Chicago lb. 61 61 
Whitefish, L. Erie pound or gill net,rnd.,fresh .|New York 1b. 74 .65 
Lake trout, domestic, No. 1, drawn, fresh . . .| Chicago lb. .64 .61 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan, rnd., fresh ..... New York lb. .60 50 


Fillets, haddock, sml., skins on, 20-1b. tins . .| Boston lb, .39 41 


136.1 | 107.2 


Shrimp, lge. (26-30 count), headless, fresh 
OTfroZenits jeter uae ee fine elena New York lb. 64 -72 114.2 114.4 | 124.9 
Oysters, shucked, standards ......... Norfolk gal. 4,88 5.25 126.8 | 117.5 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): .......... Sis Le a 


Fillets: Flounder (yellowtail), skinless, 1-1b. 
DRGs 25 bar coe ere sere et eran lizs Boston lb. 40} 2/.42 
Haddock, sml.,skins on, 1-1b, pkg.3/. |Boston lb, 34] 2/.33 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-1b. pkg. 3/ . {Gloucester | 1b. .29| 2/.28 
Shrimp, lge.(26-30 count), 5-lb, pkg. . .. . |Chicago 1b. .68 12 
Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz.), 48 cans/cs. . 
Tuna, It, meat, chunk, No. 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 02z.), 
S3icans/.Cs!4/A-a i aa a sen enna ve 102.4|2/102.4 


eee oi feet foie: _ieltiels te) Jel tewiel felne. 


1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs. 

2/Revised. 

'3/Specifications revised, Pricing in future will be on 1-1b, consumer fixed-weight packages instead of 10-1b, cello-pack since 
the former are increasing in importance on the market. 

4/Specifications revised. Pricing in future will be on chunk style instead of solid-pack style since the former style pack is 
increasing in importance on the market, 

5/Since California sardines have practically disappeared from the market, prices for that product have been eliminated 
from the index and the weight of that group will be moved by Maine sardines, 

NOTE: Although some slight changes in pricing specifications have been made, the indexes computed on the basis of the new 

commodity specifications are directly comparable to the indexes derived from the old commodity specifications, 


=. 
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changes in the individual items; increases of 9,2 and 3.7 percent were noted for 
haddock and ocean perch fillets, respectively; and flounder fillets and shrimp de- 
creased 4,9 and 5.3 percent, respectively. Compared to a year earlier, consider- 
ably higher prices for frozen haddock fillets were almost offset by lower prices for 
frozen flounder and ocean perch fillets, and shrimp. 


There were no changes in the prices for the canned fishery products included 
in the index, although the market for canned fish was very good. But compared 
with a year earlier, tuna prices were up 11.9 percent, Maine sardine prices were 
6.6 percent higher, while pink salmon prices were down 10.0 percent. 


CHANGES IN SPECIFICATIONS OF CERTAIN ITEMS INCLUDED IN WHOLE- 
SALE FISH INDEX: Beginning with January 1954, certain changes were made in 
certain items used in computing the wholesale indexes for edible fish and shellfish. 
Footnotes in table 1 explain the items for which specifications have been changed. 


A break has taken place in the absolute price series of those items which have 
undergone a change in specification. For those items for which the specifications 
have been changed (table 2) 1954 prices are not comparable with prices quoted for 
earlier periods since a break in the price series usually takes the form of a change 
in the reporting sample, a modification in the specifications, or a change in the unit 
of quotation. However, the price relatives or indexes for each individual commodity 
affected are adjusted so that they are continuous and comparable. The subgroup and 
group indexes are also continuous and comparable, 


Table 2 - Major Changes in Specifications of Fishery Products, January 1954 
(Absolute price series are discontinuous, but price relatives or indexes are 
adjusted to form continuous series) 


Specification Chan 


Item Specification 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): 


Fillets: Flounder (yellowtail), skinless, 10-lb. pkg. 
Haddock, sml, skins on, 10-lb. cello-pack 


Ocean perch, skins on, 10-lb. cello-pack { 


e 


1-lb. consumer package 

1-lb. consumer package 

1-lb, consumer package, 
Boston, Mass. 


Chunk style, 64-oz. can. 


Pricing for this item 
eliminated. Weight for- 
merly assigned to this 

code has been added to 

Maine sardines. Weight 
of this group will be mov- 
ed by Maine sardines. 


Canned Fishery Products: 
Tuna, lt. meat, solid pack, No. $ tuna(70z.), 48cans/cs. 


[ 


Sardines, Calif., tom. pack, No. 1 oval (15 oz.), 
48 cans/cs. 


co 
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International 


INTERNATIONAL NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


FIRST MEETING AT WASHINGTON: The International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission opened its first meeting in Washington on February 1, 1954, a State 
Department press release states. The Commission was established pursuant to a 
Convention between Canada, Japan, and the United States, signed in Tokyo on May 9, 
1952. The Convention is the first international agreement made by Japan as a sov- 
ereign nation after the war. It is concerned with the conservation of the high seas 
fishery resources of the North Pacific Ocean. 


The Canadian Commissioners are Stewart Bates, Deputy Minister of Fisheries 
of Canada; John Murdoch Buchanan, President, British Columbia Packers, Ltd. ; 
James Cameron, Pender Harbour, B.C.; and Roger Thompson Hager, President, 
The Canadian Fishing Company, Ltd. The Canadian group is led by J. Watson 
MacNaught, the Parliamentary Assistant to Canada's Minister of Fisheries. 


The Japanese Commissioners are Ryuji Takeuchi, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim of Japan, Washington, D.C.; Iwa Fujita, Vice Chair- 
man, Japan Fisheries Association, Chairman, Japan Whaling Association; and 
Kyuhei Suzuki, President, Japan Marine Products Company, Ltd. 


The United States Commissioners are Edward W. Allen, Attorney of Seattle, 
Washington; Milton E. Brooding, Director of Industry Relations, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California; and John L. Farley, Director, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


This first meeting was organizational in nature, and the Commissioners were 
concerned with the development of operational machinery to enable them to put into 
effect the provisions of the Convention, Early in the meeting the Commission elected 
the following officers who will serve for a term of one year: 


Chairman - Stewart Bates of Canada 
Vice Chairman -Iwa Fujita of Japan 
Secretary - Edward W, Allen of the United States 


These officers and the other Commissioners discussed such organizational mat- 
ters as the selection of an Executive Director and staff, selection of a headquarters 
site, rules of procedure, financial regulations, and budgets. 


The scientific purposes of the Convention are of prime importance and involve 
problems of great complexity. The scientific advisers to the Commission, among 
whom are some of the foremost experts in the field of fishery conservation in Canada, 
Japan, and the United States, have begun discussions of the research problems which 
may come before the Commission, 


The Commission on February 5 decidedtolocate its headquarters for the time 
being at the University of British Columbia in Vancouver, B.C. The Commission 
accepted the offer of these temporary facilities from the University of British Colum- 
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bia. Similar offers from the Japanese Government, the Canadian Government's 
fishery research station at Nanaimo, B.C., and the University of Washington at 
Seattle were declined with the thanks of the Commission, a February 5 release 
from the State Department reports. 


The Commission's headquarters will be located on the edge of the Pacific Ocean, 
the area with which it is concerned, close to several Canadian and United States 
fishing ports of first importance. The headquarters will also be close to several 
major marine research institutions studying the fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, 
These are the Canadian Government's research station at Nanaimo, B.C.; the In- 
ternational Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission at New Westminster, B.C.; the 
International Pacific Halibut Commission in Seattle; the Fisheries Research Insti- 
tute of the University of Washington in Seattle; and the Pacific Salmon Investigations 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in Seattle. 


After the Commission discussed and completed its organizational structure, it 
turned its attention to the consideration of the broad aspects of its responsibilities 
in the field of research. Rules of procedure were adopted and two important stand- 
ing committees established. A Standing Committee on Finance and Administration, 
consisting of one Commissioner and one Adviser each from Canada, Japan, and the 
United States, were set up to advise the Commission on financial and administrative 
matters. A Standing Committee on Biology and Research, consisting of one Com- 
missioner and two scientists each from Canada, Japan, and the United States, was 
also established to advise the Commission on the research problems laid before it 
in the provisions of the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean. 


The scientific advisers to the several commissioners met continually during the 
week, discussing the fishery research problems of the North Pacific Ocean, the re- 
search programs which each of the three countries now has in being, and research 
methods and facilities which might assist the Commission in its work, 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


PACIFIC COAST HALIBUT FISHERY REGULATIONS FOR 1954 PROPOSED: The 
general fishing regulations adopted 
for the 1954 season by the Interna- 
tional Pacific Halibut Commission 
at its annual meeting in January at 
Seattle, Wash. The regulations are 
not effective until promulgated by 
the Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernments. In 1953 the season open- 
ed on May 17, in 1952 on May 14, 
and in 1951 and 1950 on May 1. 


Halibut 


The Commission after a review 
of the significant evidence submitted 
by its staff, considers it possible to take a further step toward attaining ''maximum 
sustained yield,"' It proposes increasing the catch limits in certain of the fishing 
areas in the North Pacific, and adjusting the fishing seasons to permit certain of the 
stocks of halibut to be fished later in the season than has been the case for the past 
several years. In the main season in Area 2, the Commission is recommending to 
the two Governments an increase of one million pounds over the 1953 season, In 
addition, extending the fishing season to later in the summer will permit a further 
increase in the total 1954 catch. 


Accordingly, the general fishing regulations for the 1954 season adopted by the 
Commission for recommendation to the Canadian and United States Governments 
are as follows: 
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1. Changes in boundaries of the fishing areas to be: 

Former Areas 2A, 2B, and 2C are to be incorporated as one 
area, i,e., Area 2. The existing Area 4 (the Bering Sea) © 
is to be incorporated into Area 3B. The northern boundary 
of Area 1A will be Hecate Head instead of Cape Blanco. 


2. Catch limits for the 1954 season to be: 
Area 2--26,500,000 pounds (1953 catch limit was 25,500,000 
pounds); Area 3--28,000,000 pounds (same as in 1953); no 
catch limits to be established for Areas 1A, 1B, and 3B. 


3. The opening date for halibut fishing in all areas established by the 
Commission to be May 16. 


4, Area 1B will close when the catch limit for Area 2 (26,500,000 
pounds) will have been reached, Area 3B will close when the 
catch limit of Area 3A (28,000,000 pounds) willhave been reached. 


5, In addition to the above open seasons, based on the attainment of 
the catch limits for Areas 2 and 3A, further fishing seasons will 
be allowed as follows: 

Area 2 to be reopened on August 1 for a period of 8 days. 
Area 3A and 3B to reopen on August 1 for a period of 10 days. 
Area 3B to again be reopened on August 15 for a period of 
25 days. Area 1 to open on May 16 and remain open until 
the final closure date of Area 3B, i.e., September 9. 


6. Notices of closure during the first open fishing season to be 10 
days for Area 2 and 18 days for Area 3A. 


The new Halibut Convention between Canada and the United States specifically 
obligates the Commission to endeavor to establish ''maximum sustained yield.'' In 
addition, the new North Pacific Fisheries Convention between Japan, Canada, and 
the United States covering the fishing of the north Pacific Ocean throws new serious 
responsibilities on the International Pacific Halibut Commission. q 


It is understood that Canada, in recognition of the importance of the situationand 
the economic soundness of the halibut fishery program, is prepared to grant the nec- 
essary increase in appropriation in order to carry out this essential work. 


During the meeting the Commission dealt with organizational and administrative 
matters, reviewed the results of last year's investigations and regulations, and ap- 
proved an investigational program for 1954, It also held conferences with represent- 
atives of the halibut industry to exchange information and to discuss matters related 
to regulations. 


WORLD MARINE-OIL PRODUCTION, 1953 


The world output of marine oils in 1953, estimated at 890,000 tons, was roughly 
10 percent smaller than in 1952 (see table), The estimated production, the smallest 
since 1950, was 16 percent below the prewar level although half again as large as the 
1945-49 volume, according to the January 25 Foreign Crops and Markets of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 


-Oil Production, 1953 (Estimated) with Comparisons 
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Whale-oil production in 1953 was down from 1952 mainly because of the reduced 
whale catch during the Antarctic pelagic (open sea) season. The reduced outturn of 
sperm oil reflects the low prices for oil in relation to production costs that tended 
to discourage sperm whaling. 


Fish-oil production in 1953 was downprimarily because indicated production in 
Norway, the world's major producing country, was reduced. However, in the United 
States the output was greater than in 1952, 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


INDO-PACIFIC FISHERIES COUNCIL MEETS IN 
BANGKOK: The role of plankton in fishery development 
was one of a number of topics discussed at the Fifth Meet- 
ing of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries in Bangkok, Thailand, 
January 22-February 5, 1954. Others included fish cul- 
ture, various problems related to marine fisheries, the 
seaweed industry, and the need to set up a regional cen- 


ter for training master fishermen. 


Hormones Suggested as Stimulant for Spawning in 
Indo-Pacific Ponds: Sex hormones may be used to stim- 
ulate spawning of carp. Certain species of carp fromIndia 
and China refuse to spawn in confined waters, and sex 
hormones may be used to stimulate spawning, the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
was told at this meeting. A Food and Agriculture Organization program is to breed 
more fish in order to increase the supply of protein-rich food for hungry thousands 
in Asia. 


In Brazil, it was reported, fisheries experts have achieved some success in us- 
ing sex hormones on another species of fish. Delegates from Japan and India | re- 
ported similar experiments in their countries, but said it was still too early "todraw 
any conclusions from the results,' 


The Fisheries Council also discussed another suggestion for making the best use 
of fish ponds, Some fish feed on the surface, others on the bottom; some on vegeta- 
tion and others on animal matter. An FAO expert has proposed that various species 
of fish with these different characteristics should be put in the same pond--so long 
as they lived peacefully together. In this way the resources of the pond would be used 
to the fullest extent. 


The Amazing Tilapia: A popular fish in Southeast Asia is the amazing tilapia. 
Under good conditions one pair of matured tilapia may produce as many as 10,000 
fish in one year. Moreover, it takes only about four months for the young fingerlings 
to grow to a good size for the table. Tilapia originally came from the tropical waters 
of South Africa, states a pamphlet by an FAO expert. About 20 years ago, a few 
tilapia were introduced into Indonesia where they grew so fast and reproduced so 
quickly that the Indonesian Government has paid great attention to their culture, Since 
World War II, this fish has provided thousands of tons of good-quality protein food 
every year. 


About three years ago, the Royal Thai Fisheries Department imported a few 
tilapia from Penang, and two years ago, another 200 were imported from Singapore. 
Again, tilapia boomed. Now, the FAO expert has helped the Government of Thailand 
build 16 new fish ponds and remodel 10 others in experiments with the fast-breeding 
tilapia and in the distribution of fingerlings to farmers for stocking rice paddies, 
ponds, and swamps. 
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The FAO expert says that tilapia live well in many kinds of water, require no 
particular feed, and that their meat is "firm and delicious with few bones, and ex- 
cellent for fresh consumption," 


Another interesting fish experiment reported by the FAO recently from the 
Southeast Asia region was in Indonesia. There, it was thought that ponds could be 
freed of malarial parasites by combining two species of fish, and that production 
would be increased by 4.4 million pounds a year. 


Training School Proposed for Fishermen; At the Bangkok Indo-Pacific Fisher- 
ies Council meeting, it was suggested that the Council set up a regional training 
school for master fishermen, as a step towards increased mechanization of the fish- 
ing industry. 

Shrimp in the Far East; Shrimp boats and shrimp also entered the Council's 
discussions, It appears that shrimp prefer to live over muddy bottoms and that in the 
Far East almost all "shrimping" is carried out inshore. The result is that the 
shrimp boats are obstructed by the mud, It was suggested that devices developed in 
Australia and the United States to deal with this problem might help out in the Far 
East. 


The Meeting was opened by Field-Marshall Phin Chunahavan, Minister of Agri- 
culture and Deputy Prime Minister of Thailand. 


The meeting was attended by 13 delegates, 9 alternates, 16 advisers, and 5 ob- 
servers (one of whom was acting in a dual capacity)--a total of 43. The countries 
represented were: Australia, Burma, France, India, Indonesia, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Netherlands, Pakistan, Thailand, United Kingdom (for Federation of Ma- 
laya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak, and Hong Kong), United States, and Vietnam. 


At the Fifth Meeting, Technical Committee I (Hydrology and Biology) consisted 
of three panels: Panel "A" - Inland Fisheries; Panel 'B" - Sea Fisheries; and Panel 
"Cc" - General Biology, Hydrology and Miscellaneous Fisheries. Technical Com- 
mittee II (Technology) was divided into three panels also: Panel "A" - Craft and 
Gear; Panel 'B" - Food Technology; and Panel "C" - Socio-Economics, Marketing 


and Statistics. 


Some of the resolutions of general interest adopted by the Council were: 


RESOLUTION NO, 2: In view of the fact that 
great changes have occurred in faunal distributions 
throughout the world's seas, as evidenced espe- 
cially by changes in the abundance of sardine-like 
fishes in many areas, including the Mediterranean, 
the Pacific andIndian Oceans, as well as changes 
in the distribution of the cod-like and tuna-like 
fishes, and others, in the Atlantic and elsewhere; 
and since the causal factors associated with these 
faunal changes with the changes in hydrological and 
meteorological conditions is little understood at 
present, 


The Council Resolves: 


(1) That Member Governments be invited to give 
consideration to these matters as being of major 
significance in relation to world fisheries produc- 
tion, 

(2) That Member Governments be requested to ex- 
plore means by which evidence of such faunal 
changes and phenomena related thereto might be 
fully documented. 

(3) That the Fisheries Division of FAO be request- 
ed to explore the possibilities of obtaining similar 
information from Governments and organizations 


outside the immediate zones of interest of the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3: In view of the intensity of 
national programmes for the development of both 
primary and secondary industries, and as the un- 
wise discharge of waste products into rivers, es- 
tuaries and bays appears frequently to have result- 
ed in serious damage to commercial fish stocks by 
pollution of the water or by other deleterious 
changes in the aquatic environment. 


The Council Resolves: 


That the attention of Member Governments be 
drawn to the information on this subject already 
assembled by the Council; 


That Member Governments be requested to ex- 
plore ways and means for the further study of ac- 
tual extent of damage which may be caused to fish 
populations by industrial or other pollution and 
suitable remedial action, and further, 


That the advice of competent workers as to 
methods for avoiding or overcoming such damage 
should be given consideration when plans for urban, 
rural and industrial development are under review. 
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Further, the Council is aware that certain rec- 
ommendations on this subject were made by the 
FAO Regional Meeting on Land Utilization in Trop- 
ical Areas of Asia and the Far East and the Is- 
lands of the Pacific convened by the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United Nations in 
Ceylon, 1951, and suggests that Member Govern- 
ments may consider it desirable to bring the views 
of the Council to the attention of national Land U- 
tilization Committees where these exist. 


RESOLUTION NO. 4: The Council feels greatly 
concerned about the possible adverse effects on 
the inland fisheries of the Indo-Pacific Area of 
water development projects and endorses the ac- 
tive policy pursued by the Executive Committee in 
cooperating with the Flood Control Bureau of 
ECAFE of the United Nations in the matter of fish- 
eries requirements in connection with multi-pur- 
pose river basin development. In view of the fact 
that insufficient information regarding the biology 
of riverine fisheries of the Indo-Pacific Region is 
available and that some of the fisheries measures 
such as fish ladders which are in use in Western 
countries have often been found to be unsuitable to 
the rivers of this area, 


The Council Resolves: 


That the attention of Member Governments be 
drawn to the urgent need for conserving and ex- 
ploiting the fishery resources associated with riv- 
er basin projects by rectifying the adverse effects 
on the resources caused by dams and other ob- 
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structions through preventive, remedial, andre- 
storatory measures and developing fish production 
in the reservoirs and ancillary waters, 


To achieve this the fishery requirements relat- 
ing to each dam should be determined by careful 
survey and experimentation by senior fishery bi- 
ologists and engineers, without the indiscriminate 
adopting of conventional fish ladders and other 
measures, the suitability of which to Asiatic con- 
ditions is questionable, and the findings arising 
from the investigations should be implemented. 


RESOLUTION NO, 7: As mechanized gear is 
being introduced into many countries of the Indo- 
Pacific area and the absence of suitably trained 
personnel for operating this gear is proving aseri- 
ous handicap to fishery projects requiring the use 
of powered vessels, the Council is of the opinion 
that there is an urgent need for the provision of 
suitable facilities within the area to provide the 
necessary trained personnel, 


Therefore the Council Resolves: 


That the Food and Agriculture Organization be 
requested to take urgent steps for the establish- 
ment within the Indo-Pacific area of center (s) for 
training in mechanized fishing on a sub-regional 
basis, when possible taking advantage of the facil- 
ities existing in certain countries and when neces- 
sary seeking close cooperation with other interna- 
tional or intergovernmental agencies, 


The Sixth Meeting of the Council is scheduled for October 1955 in Tokyo, Japan. 
It was resolved that only one symposium be held in connection with the Sixth Meet- 
ing and that the subject be on the various aspects of the shrimp fisheries, including 
trawling in deep and shallow waters, life history, and shrimp-paste manufacture. 
It was also suggested that, wherever possible, models of gear and samples of prod- 


ucts be exhibited by authors. 


ICELAND-POLAND TRADE AGREEMENT INCLUDES FISHERY PRODUCTS 


A trade agreement between Iceland and Poland, involving fishery products, was 
signed in Reykjavik on January 27, extending the 1949 payments agreement to cover 


calendar year 1954. 


The commodity list for 1954 is considerably expanded and diversified as com- 
pared to 1953. Icelandic exports of salted and frozen herring valued at £225,000 
(US$630,000) in 1953 were considered equivalent to 2,360 metric tons of frozen her- 
ring and 1,500 metric tons of salted herring. These quantities were increased for 
1954 to 3,000 metric tons of frozen herring and 1, 000 metric tons of salted herring, 
The quantity of Icelandic fish meal exports remain the same--2,000 metric tons. 


Three new fishery products items were included in the list of Iceland's exports: 
(1) medicinal cod liver oil--1,300 metric tons; (2) industrial oil (fish oil)--500 met- 
ric tons; and (3) frozen fish fillets--no quantity specified. 


Poland's list of commodities for export to Iceland does not include any fishery 
products, the U. S. Legation at Reykjavik reported on February 3. 
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Australia 


CONSUMPTION OF FISHERY PRODUCTS: The total Australian fish catch dur- 
ing 1952/53, (July-June) was 73.0 million pounds landed weight, about 14.1 percent 
or 9.0 million pounds more than in 1951/52. Imports of fish and shellfish amounted 
to 9.7 million pounds as compared with 16.8 million pounds the previous year; and 
exports were negligible as usual. Canning production was between 3 and 4 percent 
larger. No information is available on frozen fish inventories, but frozen fish are 
expensive to store and it is believed that changes in these stocks are of minor im- 
portance. It seems probable that per-capita supplies of fresh fish were about the 
same in 1952/53 as in 1951/52, and that the present more liberal import policy will 
result in larger imports and slightly larger per-capita supplies during 1953/54 (see 
table), 


Australia's Available Supplies of Fishery Products (Edible Weight), 
1951/52-1953/54 
1953/541/ | 1952/532/ | 1951/52 


Pounds per capita). ... 
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Production of crustacea (crayfish, shrimp, 
and crabs) was 8.6 percent larger in 1952/53 
than a year earlier and aggregated 19.9 mil- 
lion pounds. Oyster production was 19 per- 
cent larger. Imports were negligible, but ex- 
ports increased by 24 percent and totaled 4.2 
million pounds. Per-capita supplies were 
probably about 2 percent larger. Little 
change is expected during the 1953/54 season. 


Imports of canned fish and fish pastes 
were about 73 percent smaller during 1952/53 
than the previous year, due primarily to im- 
port controls. Stocks were undoubtedly 
drawn down, but it appeared probable that per- 
capita consumption of imported canned fish 
fell by almost 50 percent during the year. 
Imports in 1953/54 are about a third greater 
than a year earlier at the moment, and some 
recovery in consumption was expected during 
the current year. 


Production of canned fish in Australia 
was 3.4 percent greater during 1952/53, while 
exports were 3 percent less, Per-capita con- 
sumption probably increased by 3 or 4 per- 
cent. Cannery operations in 1953/54 are at a lower level than a year ago, and no 
increase in per-capita supplies of domestically-canned fish is expected. 


Australian trawler, 


Imports of smoked fish, which are about 15 times greater than domestic pro- 
duction, were 1 percent less in 1952/53 than a year earlier, while production in- 
creased by almost 50 percent. Exports were of little importance. Per-capita sup- 
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plies of smoked fish were apparently slightly lower, but would still be about 1.0 pound. 
Imports were lighter during the first of the 1953/54 year, anda drop to 0.9 pound 
per person during 1953/54 seems probable, according to the American Embassy at 
Sydney. 


Canada 


HIGH TARIFFS HINDER PURCHASE OF FOREIGN VESSELS: Dutch shipyard 
owners have been trying to interest Canadian firms in new fishing vessels, but the 
25-percent Canadian customs duty on foreign vessels makes the price situation dif - 
ficult, a bulletin from the Fisheries Council of-Canada states. Canadian shipyards 
have maintained pressure for such protection. When the St. Lawrence seaway opens 
up, it is likely that they will seek even greater concessions to counter competition 
from the vessels of other nations which will then have access to additional Canadian 
ports. It is believed that such additional protection to Canadian shipyards, if grant- 
ed, would bear heavily on the Canadian fishing industry. 


The Fisheries Council of Canada points out that in order for the Canadian fish- 
ing industry to remain competitive with other nations, it is becoming more impor- 
tant that they have an equal opportunity of purchasing the vessels they need wherever 
they can be obtained at a reasonable cost. This is particularly true in the case of 
the larger vessels. ''Costs of construction in Canada in many areas have reached 
the point where the return on investment does not justify the expense. Customs 
duties on foreign-built vessels practically limits construction to the United Kingdom. 


"Given an opportunity, the shipyards of other countries could do some business 
in Canada. This would help to provide such countries with Canadian dollars, many 
of which would be spent to increasing Canadian exports, '' states the Council. 


However, prior to 1953 imports of new trawlers from countries other than the 
United Kingdom were banned entirely. A four-year ban on imports of new trawlers 
from countries other than the United Kingdom was lifted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment early in 1953. At that time the Minister of Fisheries also announced that Can- 
ada's used trawler policy was also being revised to allow all members of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to participate in concessions previously grant - 
ed to Great Britain and the United States. 


The most important aspects of the measures, officials said at the time, affected 
purchases of new trawlers. Fishing licenses, previously only granted on new trawl- 
ers built in Canada or Great Britain, are now granted on new trawlers built in any 
GATT country. 


Commonwealth-built and registered trawlers enter Canada duty free. Thechange 
in licensing policy does not affect the advantage enjoyed by those purchasing Com- 
monwealth-built and registered trawlers, according to the Minister of Fisheries. 
When imported, these ships are entitled to duty-free entry. However, there isstill 
a tariff duty of 25 percent ad valorem on a trawler imported from a most-favored- 
nation country. 


The policy announced early in 1953 provides that: 


(a) New trawlers may be imported from the United Kingdom or any most- 
favored-nation country. 


(b) For each keel laid in Canada, a used trawler may be imported from 
the United Kingdom or any most-favored-nation country. 


(c) Where only one trawler is required by the applicant, a used trawler 
may be importedfrom the United Kingdom or any most-favored-nation country. 
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Colombia 


FOREIGN-VESSEL FISHING LEGISLATION DELAYED: Pending fishing legis- 
lation before the Colombian Government, which would permit fishing in Colombian 
waters by foreign vessels for domestic consumption or exporting the catch by ob- 
taining a Colombian export license, is being delayed due to opposition by smalllocal 
fishing companies, This delay has impeded efforts of a Colombian fish-canning 
firm to obtain the services of a purse seiner from a company in the United States, 


reports a January 14 U. S. consular dispatch from Barranquilla, 
Ecuador 


CONTRACT PROPOSED BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND FIRM OWNED BY 
U.S. . CITIZEN; On December 13, 1953, the Quito newspaper Combate published 
the text of a proposed contract be- 
tween the Government of Ecuador 
and a company formed in July un- 
der the managership of a United 
States citizen. This firm has been 
operating under a provisional per- 
mit since that time, purchasing 
fish from local fishermen at the 
port of Manta. The proposed con- 
tract is understood to have been 
approved by the Minister of Econ- 
omy already and it is therefore ex- 
pected that it will be promulgated 
in the Official Register in the near 
future, reports a December 17 U. S. 
Embassy dispatch from Quito. 


Under the proposed contract the 
firm will be granted fishing rights 
in Ecuadoran territorial waters, 
both continental and insular, for 
"all maritime species.'’ The com- 
pany may use ''freezerships, fish- 
ing boats, and any other type of ship 
and fishing equipment, " including 
foreign flag boats. Foreign flag 
boats may be used, however, for 
A woman dressing ‘sierra’’ on the beach, Gills and viscera are re- only the first two years of the con- 
moved and deep cuts along the fish from the collar bone to the tailare tract and must thereafter be trans- 
made for wet salting. Viscera and gills are left on the beach for the ferred to Ecuadoran registry. It 
birds, goats, dogs, or pigs. F 

might be noted that the contract as 
now drafted would appear to permit the use of purse-seining equipment, even though 
the company evidently plans to use bait boats since the article dealing with the exon- 
eration of equipment from import duties specifies 500 fishing rods among other items. 


atin 


The company plans to install a freezing plant on shore after the first year of op- 
eration of the contract and also to install a plant for the processing and canning of 
fishery products by the end of the fourth year of operation. The company is liable 
to a fine of 200,000 sucres (U.S. $13,000) if it fails to live up to the contract, andthe 
contract obliges the company to invest a minimum of 500,000 sucres (U.S. $33,000) 
annually during the first two years of the contract. The contract will run for 10years. 
The company has voluntarily bound itself to pay to the Ecuadoran Government one per- 
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cent of its net profits during the first five years following ''the period in which it 
obtains commercial production" and to pay to the State two percent of such net prof- 
its in the following years. 


% OK OK Ok 


FISHERY INSTITUTE FORMED: A National Fishery Institute (Instituto Nacional 
de Pesca) is being formed in Ecuador for the purpose of studying, protecting, and 
stimulating the Ecuadoran fishery industry, a January 20 U. S. Embassy dispatch 
from Quito reports, The membership will apparently be composed of representa- 
tives of the Sociedad Nacional de Galapagos of the American-owned Industria Ecua- 
toriana Productora de Alimentos (INEPACA) and a fishermen's union. The organ- 
ization's activities will be financed by members! dues and by any other income which 


may be obtained, 
2 


France 


23.3 pounds as compared with 22.9 pounds in 1951/52 and the prewar period. 


The sea fisheries of France in 1952/53 (July-June) produced a total of 315,203 
metric tons of salt-water finfish (excludes a production of about 50,000 tons of salt 
cod) and 13,862 tons of shellfish, according to a December 16 dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy at Paris. In the previous year (1951/52), production totaled 306,168 met- 
ric tons of salt-water finfish and 10,168 tons of shellfish. 


Imports of salt-water fish and shellfish into France (including the Saar) during 
1952/53 totaled 58,136 metric tons, while exports amounted to 30,746 tons, Im- 
ported marine fats and oil for the same period amounted to 17,965 metric tons and 
exports totaled 1,269 tons, 


Paris and its environs constitute the major concentration of population and food 
consumption in France. Complete statistics on receipts of fishery products at Paris 
are not available. An idea of the amount can be obtained at the Paris central market 
of Les Halles where arrivals of 88,622 metric tons of fishery products were reported 
for 1952/53, somewhat more than the 85,974 tons which were reported in 1951/52 
(direct receipts by wholesalers and retailers not located in Les Halles are not in- 


cluded), 
Grae 


German Federal Republic 
FIRM SEEKS TO LAND FISH CATCHES AT UNITED STATES PORTS: The Con- 


sulate General in Bremen, West Germany, recently received a request from a Brem- 
erhaven fishing firm seeking assistance in exploring the possibility of landing 
fish caught on the Grand Banks off Newfoundland at United States ports. The 
firm is aware of United States restrictions on landings by foreign vessels, but 

it inquires if the possibility exists of using a U. S. firm to charter its vessels 


and thereby landing as U. S. flag vessels, 


The firm operates a fleet of 51 modern trawlers from the ports of Bremer- 
haven and Cuxhaven, The largest of these trawlers fish for groundfish and halibut 
on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland between January and April. They havea 
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capacity of about 600,000 pounds each, It is the catch from this fishery that the 
firm seeks to land directly at United States ports. 


A 590-ton German steam trawler (capacity, 275 metric tons). 


According to the firm's president, it is 51 percent owned by a British-United 
States firm, The firm claims to be the largest fishing enterprise in Western Ger- 
many, with its own fishing fleet, fish-processing and reduction plants, and a chain 
of 228 retail fish shops throughout Germany. 


* OK KK 


compared to the 265-27 pounds in 1951 and during the late 1930's, reports the Fish 
Trades Gazette, a British fishery magazine, The highest consumption was during 
1948 and 1949, when the average was 33 pounds per person each year. The general 
improvement in the food situation since World War II explains the drop in fish con- 
sumption over the recent four years. Meat, meat products, and other staple foods 
have become more plentiful and cheaper. 


The consumption of salt-water fish is a comparatively recent innovation inlarge 
parts of Germany. At the beginning of the century it was consumed only in coastal 
areas but spread to other parts through the years, Although the present level of 
consumption is expected to remain steady in the immediate future, fishing interests 
are hoping to increase their turnover with larger deliveries to the Russian Zone of 
Germany. Up to now East Germany has not encouraged these "imports." Sales to 
East Germany in 1952 amounted to only 12,000 metric tons, a 33-percent decline 
from 1951. 


Postwar German recovery is reflected also in the growing catches made possi- 
ble by the gradual rebuilding of the fishing fleet. In 1946, only 265,000 metric tons 
of fish were landed by German vessels; in 1948 it was nearly half as much again; 
while by 1950 a total of 525,000 tons had been reached. The catches for 1951 and 
1952--654,000 and 638,000 tons, respectively--are only a little below the prewar to- 
tal of 687,000 tons, Total supplies, including imported fish and landings by foreign 
vessels, in 1952 amounted to 747,000 metric tons and sold ex-vessel for over 
US$44.8 million. 


Fish-meal manufacturers have been buying about one-sixth of the total landings. 


German fish exports amounted to 22,000 metric tons in 1952, compared with 
10,000 in 1951. This is a substantial increase from 1948 when there were practically 
no exports. Fish imports in 1952 totaled 96,000 metric tons, 13 percent of the total 
landings. This is a sharp drop from the 1951 imports, and well below the 287,000 
tons imported in 1948, 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1953, p. 24. 
% OK ok ok Ok 
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WHALING FLEET WON'T PARTICIPATE IN 1953/54 SEASON: The German 
whaling expedition, which had earlier planned to sail with the 1953/54 Antarctic 
fleet, could not be overhauled and equipped in 
time to participate, a U. S. consular dispatch 
of December 17 from Hamburg states. The de- 
lay has been caused by itsinability until recent- 
ly to dispose of its excess whale oil stocks which 
had accumulated from the last two years! 
catches. The bulk of this, however, was finally 
sold at a price between L72 and £73 (US$202- 
205) per metric ton, for the manufacture of mar- 
garine, 


The German whaling fleet consists of a factoryship, the 13,019 ton Olympic 
Challenger (the former U.S, tanker Herman F, Whiton) and 16 catcher boats Che 
cluding about 10 converted British corvettes) all manned by German seamen with 
Norwegian-born gunners. The Olympic Challenger and the 16 whalers are at pres- 
ent laid up for repairs and overhauling, This fleet operates under the Panamanian 
flag. 


Greenland 
REVISED TRADE REGULATIONS AFFECT FISHERIES: Regulations governing 


292 of November 11, 1953, issued by the Greenland Department of the Danish 
Prime Minister's Office. The new decree results from improved supervision and 
administrative methods in the development of Greenland in recent years, aU. S. 
Embassy dispatch from Copenhagen reports. 


The more important amendments relating th fisheries are as follows: 


(a) Prohibits trawling in Greenland territorial waters, except for the catching 
of shrimp, herring, and "angmagssat" 4+ 


(b) The extension of the licensing requirement to other than resident Danish 
nationals shall in the future also apply to the land territory with respect to 
trapping and hunting, and to reloading fish, and storage thereof in Green- 
land territorial waters and land territory respectively, This extension of 
the licensing requirements does not curtail the rights already accorded to 
Danish, Icelandic, and other foreign vessels with respect to navigation in 
East Greenland waters, by virtue of Royal Announcement of July 5, 1924. 


(c) Imposes a fee on fish catches licensed under (b) for reloading and storage, 
which fee shall be due the Greenland Price Regulation and Trade Conditions 
Adjustment Fund, if the fish are not sold through the central Greenland 


sales organization (at the present time The Royal Greenland Commerce), 
1/A local dwarf herring used as bait for line fishing. 


Hong Kong 


FISHERIES REVIEW, 1952: Total landings of fresh and salted fishery products 
in Hong Kong during 1952 amounted to 34,448 metric tons, valued at HK$38,517,862 
(US$6,7 41,000) to the wholesaler, an April 14 U. S. consular dispatch from Hong 
Kong states (see table), This is an increase of 14 percent in quantity when compared 
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with 1951, but 2 percent less in value. However, it was considered a successful 
year for the local fishing community as the industry supplied the Colony with suffi- 
cient fish, 


Hong Kong Landings of Fishery Products and Value to the Wholesaler, 1950-52 


Shea Fresh Fish Salt Dried Fish 
Quantit Wholesale Value Wholesale Value 
Metric Metric 
Tons HK$ US$ Tons HK$ US$ 
1952 | 26,381 30,980,434 | 5,422,000 8,067 | 7,537,428 | 1,319,000 
1951 | 22,138 30,424,549 | 5,325,000 8,017 | 8,687,688 | 1,520,000 
1950 16,425 4 3,875,000 16,304 13,873,411 2,202,000 


1/Product weight. 


There was a similar price drop for both fresh and salt-dried fish. While fresh 
fish landings continued to rise in 1952, the salted fish catch remained constant. As 


Kwong Hoi trawler from west coast of Kwangtung. Shrimp trawler. 


exports to Kwangtung continue to be restricted, salt fish was used for local con- 
sumption. The increasing mechanization of the fishing fleet has also reduced the 
necessity for salting fish on the homeward voyage of the fishing junk. A new mech- 
anized drying process has also been worked out which is a marked improvement on 
the present method of drying the fish along the wayside exposed to the sun. 


A 


Fish drying vessel. Tubs on top are for steaming nets. Small traps used for keeping small fish. 


Toward the end of the year the Government permitted a Japanese company to 
send trawlers into Hong Kong and land fish up to 3,000 piculs (400,000 pounds) a 
month. There has also been considerable production of fresh-water fish from local 
ponds and the Fisheries Division exported HK$85,000 (US$14,900) worth of fish fry to 
Malaya, Thailand, and Formosa during 1952. The local oyster beds yielded about 
95 metric tons of dried oysters and 24 metric tons of oyster sauce which is intended 
primarily for the American market. A Fisheries Research Unit was set up in Sep- 
tember at Hong Kong University. This Unit, which has a 60-foot vessel at its dis- 
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posal, is expected to improve the catches made in surrounding waters and contrib- 
ute in general to fisheries research in the Pacific area. 


Fish produced in the Colony are sold through the facilities of the Fish Market- 
ing Organization. The fish are brought by junk to the four wholesale markets oper- 
ated by the Organization, which also provides low-interest credit facilities to the 
fishermen to enable them to finance the maintenance and mechanization of their 
junks. One credit society has been started among the Taipo purse-seine fishermen. 
Note: Values converted on the basis of HK$5.71 = US$1 for 1952 and 1951; and HK$6.30 = US$1 for 1950. 


ae 


Italy 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME EXHIBITION: An International Maritime Exhibi- 
tion will be held in Naples, Italy, from May 15 to October 15, 1954, under the spon- 
sorship of the Italian Ministry of Merchant Marine. The exhibition is designed to 
show the development of fishing as well as shipping, and the possibilities of further 
progress in each industry. Of the eight sections into which the exhibition is organ- 
ized, two deal with navigation, and one each with port organization, shipbuilding, 
the human factor in shipping, sea sports, fishing, and miscellaneous matters. 


The Fishing Section will involve the following: 


1, Ocean fishing 5. Biological Institutes and Oceano- 
2. Fishing in the Mediterranean, Red, graphic researches 
and Baltic Seas 6, Construction of fishing vessels 
3. Coastwise fishing 7, Engineering on fishing vessels 
4, Special fishing: 8, Fishing equipment 
(a) Whale catching OF Cores Pres industries and fish 
(b) Tuna fishing BE alshers 


(c) Oyster breeding iG Canning and salting industries 


(d) Coral fishing Fish markets 


12, Fishery byproducts 


Full information on participation inthe International Maritime Exhibition may be 
obtained by directing an inquiry toDr. E. Ortona, ItalianEmbassy, Washington, D.C. 


2 


Japan 
CANNED TUNA IN BRINE PRICES INCREASED: The Tokyo Canned Tuna Sales 


There are indications that the f.0.b. Japan price of frozen tuna may shortly be 
increased by $10.00 per ton, 


OR OK OK 


FISH MEAL DEODORIZED: A process for removing fishy odor from fish meal 
has been patented in Japan, Chemical Abstracts (March 25, 1953) reports, Saturated 
alcoholic iodine solution (4.2 ml.) is mixed with 10 g. glacial acetic acid, the solution 
diluted to 300 ml. with water and added to 1 kg. (2.2 1b.) of fish meal. After leaving 
overnight in a sealed container, the meal is dried to obtain a product free from fish 
odor. 


OK Ok OK 
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REVIEW OF THE INLAND SEA FISHERIES: The Inland Sea region represents 
one of the most intensely fished areas of Japan, a May 25 U. S. Embassy dispatch 
from Tokyo states. This region, bound by 3 of the 4 main islands of Japan, has 
long been noted as a historic site of innumerable fishermen operating small-scale 
fisheries, Situated among the is- 
lands of Kyushu, Shikoku, and the 
lower end of Honshu, it is dotted 
by many small islands and connect- 
ed to the Pacific Ocean by twochan- 
nels, The area is noted as asource 
of prime fishery products for the 
nearby large consuming areas of 
Osaka, Kyoto, and Nagoya, and 
other small communities of this 
highly industrial section, Its fish- 
eries are composed of migratory 
species from the offshore waters, 
and of less migratory species con- 
fined chiefly to the Inland Sea re- 
gion itself. It is a relatively im- 
portant area for shellfish, espe- 
Small fishing village (Mera) near the mouth of Tokyo Bay. Typical cially oysters and clams. The com- 
small handpowered fishing craft used by Japanese fishermen in the plex system of fishing rights and 
coastal fisheries are shown on the beach, privileges, many dating back tothe 
feudal era, the legal jurisdiction 
of 11 prefectures facing this Inland Sea, and the interprefectural conflicts and dis- 
putes over fishing present a difficult problem in the administration of Japan's in- 
shore and coastal fisheries, The administration, economy, and conservation of the 
Inland Sea region, although unique in some respects, reflect a few of the general 
conditions in many Japanese coastal fishing villages. 


The Inland Sea region fisher- 
ies comprise: 


(a) 198,000 fishermen 

(b) 400,000,000 pounds annual 
catch 

(c) 3,196 fishing rights 

(d) 27 Sea-Area Adjustment 
Commissions 

(e) 700 fisheries coopera- 
tives, with a member- 
ship of 110,000 and 
assets of ¥521,469,991 
(US$1,450,000) 

(f) 18 fisheries federations iter : = 
with assets of : 
¥325,769,643 (US$905, 000) 


Drying fish (Mackerel-scad) on bamboo racks--small fishing village 
This report is based on afield (Mera) near the mouth of Tokyo Bay. 

trip from March 23 to 27, 1953, for 
the purpose of spot checking fishing 
conditions in the region. Visits were made to several fishing villages, and inter- 
views held with fishermen, fisheries cooperative officials, and officers of the pre- 
fectural Government fisheries. Detailed information was obtained on three repre- 
sentative fishing communities: Jigozen and Onomichi in Hiroshima Prefecture (Hon- 
shu), and Yoshiwa, Kagewa Prefecture (Shikoku), 
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Fishermen in the small communities of the Inland Sea region are concerned over 
the continued decreasing catch of fish, especially the average catch per fisherman, 
additional competition from returning repatriates, and uncertain local and national 
government aids. A general opinion apparently prevails that nothing much can or 
will be done about depletion of 
some of the fish stocks from over- 
fishing. The problem is recog- 
nized, often vaguely, as one which 
involves not only practical conser- 
vation measures but equally com- 
plex questions of economics and 
sociology. A steady decline inthe 
catch obviously affects the fisher- 
man, his family, and the commun- 
ity of which he is a part. 


The biggest problem is over- 
fishing. According to the fisher- 
men, the answer is propagation of 
shellfish and seaweeds. These 
non-migratory fisheries resources can be stacked out, planted, cultivated, har- 
vested, and managed much like farmland. Administration can be much more effec- 
tive. Conservation measures and regulations for increasing the stocks of some fish 
are difficult to apply in a complex area such as the Inland Sea. The concentration 
on propagation of shellfish and other forms of aquatic life which can be adapted to 
the "farm method" appears to be a sensible approach to at least a part of the fish- 
ermen's problem, 


Typical small Japanese fishing boat used for set-net fishing in 
coastal waters. 


With regard to the rehabilitation of "repatriates,'' progressive steps are being 
taken in some areas, especially in Kagawa Prefecture. As more repatriates return, 
and resume or engage in fishing for the first time, the problem of "too many fisher- 
men and too little fish'' is intensified. The policy actively being enacted inKagawa 
Prefecture gives material support in the resettlement of repatriates in fishing areas 


less crowded than the Inland Sea. 


General conclusions based on the observations made during the Inland Sea trip 


follow: 


1, Fishermen and their families constitute a sig- 
nificant part of the population of many of the com- 
munities in the Inland Sea (10 to 45 percent). The 
fisherman-family averages five individuals, with 
an average of two fisherment/ per family. Gross 
annual income per fisherman-family (based entire- 
ly on proceeds from fishing) ranges from ¥155,000 
to ¥260,000 (US$430-720); gross annual income per 
fisherman is from ¥77, 500 to ¥130,000(US$215-360), 


2. Outgo of gross income is principally for living 
expenses (50 to 55 percent), with food (rice) the 
leading item (30 percent). The remainder of the 
income is divided between cost of fishing materials 
(35 to 47 percent) and local and national taxes (1 to 
10 percent). 


3. Generally speaking, there is no unemployment 
in the usual sense. Most fishermen in the Inland 
Sea region, as elsewhere in Japan, continue tofish 
even though their efforts often result in poor 
catches, financial loss, and increasing debt. The 
part-time fisherman usually engages in farming. 
When the catch is exceptionally poor, some fisher- 
men may turn to odd jobs or any type of manualla- 
bor for daily or other brief periods. 
1/“Fisherman"’ is defined, according to the Cooperative Law, as one who 
engages in fishing 30 to 90 days over a period of 1 year. 


4, Production in two of the three communities sur- 
veyed is higher than the prewar level, amounting 
to 83 and 43 percent. This is attributed to empha- 
sis on the production of shellfish and a larger num- 
ber of fishermen with a greater total catch (but 
less catch per fisherman as compared to that be- 
fore the war). The decrease in catch in the third 
community is charged to overfishing."' The cur- 
rent increase in fisherman as compared to the pre- 
war period ranges from 18 to 50 percent, depend- 
ing on locality. The principal reason is the arrival 
of the repatriates. Fishing supplies (nets, rope, 
petroleum) were reported in sufficient quantity, 

but fishermen are not in a financial position to pur- 
chase their full requirements. Prices of fishing 
materials in 1952, when prices were decontrolled, 
were in most cases higher than the controlled 
prices of 1951, but somewhat below the black mar- 
ket prices of the price-control period, A consid- 
erable percentage of net, rope, and other products 
was purchased through the black market when prices 
were controlled. Hence the fishermen feel prices 
have declined in comparison with 1951. 


5. Financing is an ever-present problem with 
large or small fishermen in Japan, and especially 
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with the small fishermen who characterize the In- 
land Sea fisheries. Most of these fishermen are 
dependent on their local cooperatives or private 
individuals for loans or credit to meet operational 
and other expenses. In borrowing from coopera- 
tives, assistance is usually in the form of nets and 
other supplies, the cost of which is deducted from 
the catch when landed at the cooperative's dock. 

In the areas sampled during the field trip, fisher- 
men (collectively) borrowed from 12 to 100 percent 
of the total merchandise needed for their mostim- 
portant seasonal fishing. Approximately 50 per- 
cent or more was borrowed from the local coop- 
erative, the remainder from local private individ- 
uals. Interest rates rangedfrom 11 to approxi- 
mately 15 percent per annum on loans from the co- 
operative. Loans from private individuals in the 
small fishing villages are dependent on the friendly 
relationship and long acquaintance between the bor- 
rower and the lender. Fishermen often borrow 
from one another even though at times the amounts 
involved are pitifully small. 


6. Marketing of the catch in the areas visited is 
mostly local (80 to 100 percent). However, the 
Inland Sea region provides substantial fishery prod- 
ucts to the large consuming areas of Kobe and 
Osaka. All local sales are on a cash basis; remit- 
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tances on consignments to the Osaka and Kobe mar- 
kets are usually within 7 days, indicating prompt — 
payment for shipments sold in these large whole- 
sale markets. 


7. Fishery Reforms, in the form of fisheries co- 
operatives and redistribution of fishing rights, are 
of considerable interest to fishermen of the Inland 
Sea. The area has approximately 700 fisheries 
cooperatives with 110,000 members, and assets 
valued at approximately ¥521,000,000(US$1, 450,000). 
There are 18 fisheries federations, with a mem- 
bership of 796 cooperatives (cooperatives may be 
members of more than one federation), and assets 
totaling ¥325,800,000 (US$905,000). Some of the 
principal problems facing the cooperatives are: 
(a) the need for merging small-membership coop- 
eratives into larger units--this would provide a 
more substantial financial position of advantage in 
procuring loans and other financial assistance; (b) 
better administrative management and personnel 
training for this purpose; (c) more assistance and 
guidance from Federal sources in the development 
and implementation of programs for better health 
and welfare of fishermen and their families; and 
(d) assistance in better marketing (handling and 
distribution) of catches. 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Republic of Korea 


TERRITORIAL LIMITS BILL: A bill which passed the Republic of Korea Nation- 
al Assembly on December 1, 1953, defined the territorial limits similar to that now 
recognized as the "Rhee Line," The bill, which has not been promulgated into law 
yet, is referred to as the "Fishery Resources Protection Law" and reads as follows: 


“art. 1. For the protection offishery resources 
the area delimited as follows by boundary lines 
linking the Korean peninsula and its adjacent is- 
lands are designated_to be jurisdictional waters 
(hereinafter so referred to). 


"a. The line starting from the peak of the Ham- 
yong mountain in Kyonghung-gun, Hamkyong Pukto, 
extending to 42°15! north latitude, 130°45' east 
longitude. 


"b, The line starting from 42°15' north latitude 
130°45! east longitude to 38° north latitude, 132°50! 
east longitude. 


"co, The line starting from 38° north latitude, 
132°50' east longitude extending to 35° north lati- 
tude, 130° east longitude. 


"d. The line starting from 35° north latitude, 
130° east longitude extending to 34°40' north lati- 
tude, 129°10' east longitude. 


"e, The line starting from 34°40! north lati- 
tude, 129910! east longitude, extending to 32° 
north latitude, 127° east longitude. 


“f#, The line starting from 32° north latitude, 
127° east longitude extending to 32° north latitude, 
124° east longitude. 


"gs. The line starting from 32° north latitude, 


124° east longitude extending to 39°45! north lati- 
tude, 124° east longitude. 


"h, The line starting from 39°45! north latitude, 
124° east longitude extending to the western tip of 
Maan Island (Shindo archipelago in Yongch'ongun, 
Pyongam Pukto). 


"i. The line starting from the western tip of 
Maan Island extending north to the Manchurian 
boundary. 

"art. 2. Those persons desiring to carry on 
fishing operations within the jurisdictional waters 
must have permission from the Minister concerned 
for such operations. 


"art, 3, Trespassers of the foregoing Article 
will be subjected to imprisonment with or without 
hard labor up to 3 years of a fine amounting to a 
maximum of 500,000 hwan, plus confiscation of fish- 
ing boat, equipment, and the entire haul of fishand 


items produced therefrom. 


“art, 4, The investigation of criminal cases 
created by a violation of the foregoing Article will 
be conducted by navy officers and men, or other 
officials so designated by the President, who are 
on duty aboard a navy patrol boat. If itis deemed 
necessary to conduct a more complete investiga- 
tion, an offending fishing boat will be directed to 
proceed to port. If suspected of trespassing under 
Article 2, even a boat with a military pass can be 
ordered to halt, and can be searched, inspected or 
otherwise. 
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APPENDIX 


"all licenses acquired and held as of February "The law will be effective from the date of pro- 
19, 1952 are considered valid under this law. mulgation,"' 


OK Ok ok Ok 


UNKRA REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM: The Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) said January 16 in a press 
conference at Seoul that "an effective start" has been made toward assisting the Re- 
public of Korea to rebuild its destroyed economy. He noted that a considerable por- 
tion of the Agency's 1953 expenditures was for long-range projects now under way 
which will be completed in 1954 or later. Among these are a $1,400,000 fisheries 
program, and a $500,000 allocation for procuring fishing boats. 


Vp. 


Mexico 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1953: Landings, January-June: The total land- 
ings of fish and shellfish in Mexico during the first six months of 1953 amounted to 
47,739 metric tons, valued at 138.2 million pesos (US$16.0 million), reports a U.S. 
Embassy dispatch from Mexico (table 1), The total catch for the entire year 1952 


Table 1 - Mexican Landings of Fish and Shellfish, January-June 1953 and Comparisons 


Jan, -June 1953 12 Months 1952 12 Months 1951 
Value Quantity Value Quantity 


Species 


Million] Metric Metric 


US$ Tons Tons 


Abulon (abalone) .... - 1,220 = 2,782 a 

Albacora (albacore) . 0.1 - 4,167 1.3 4,335 12.9 

Atun (tuna) ........ 52.9 6.1 41,194 8.9 47,726 129.9 

Barrilete (tuna) 4.2 of) 10,349 Batt 12,492 31.2 

AEE soocs0doo0o0a000 1.3 oll 3,654 ial 1,266 3.1 

AGUSAY waletetere tev efeless vores 1/ - 1,023 - 1,423 1/ 

Mackerel, Pacific 1/ - 410 - 1,895 1/ 

IMIEK® cosococcagad0e 1/ - iL ss} - 1,595 1/ 

IMIOSEYETE. 5 oscgnce00 “1.8 1,806 3 1,609 2.7 oa 

Robalo (Gulf pike)... 4.2 Be) 2,489 6.3 oll 

Sardines ........... 1.0 2 18,700 3.0 3 

SERA ooogododn000K 1.7 1,951 3.1 4 

Lobster, spiny 00 12 876 2.2 23 

OMmSIAS Googgda0000 2.7 5,485 Dat ol 

SJ¥elieys) o50000000000 8.0 22,323 4,9 BD) 

Miscellaneous ...... Wed. 13,601 5.3 0 
Total ..... oWatoVe¥e 8.2 252 Bu 


1/Value included in miscellaneous, 


amounted to 114,707 metric tons, valued at 189 million pesos (US$21.9 million), and 
in 1951 landings totaled 140,548 metric tons, valued at 292.2 million pesos (US$33.7 
million), (It is generally admitted that considerably more fish and shellfish are 
landed but not officially reported, therefore, the above figures are probably toolow. ) 


Leading Species: The most important fish landed in Mexico is atun (tuna), Dur- 
ing recent years the catch of atun has varied from 41,000 to 49,000 metric tons, with 
a record of 84,000 tons in 1950. But the atun catch declined to 41,000 tons in 1952, 
The catch during the first half of 1953 was about 19,000 tons--slightly lower than the 
1952 rate. 
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The second most important species is shrimp. The 1951 catch established a 
record of 22,300 metric tons, but declined to 18,300 in 1952 and to 7,900 during the 
first half of 1953. The shrimp catch along the coast of Guaymas in the north part. 
of the Gulf of California was sharply reduced in the 1952/53 season. Trawlersfrom 
that area had to go far south off the coast of southern Mexico to get shrimp. The 
catch in the fall of 1953, however, was reported to be somewhat improved. Shrimp 
fishing off the coast of Campeche in the Gulf of Mexico continued to be relatively 
good. 


Sardine was the third most important item in 1952, but the catch has declined 
sharply. The sardine fishing area is in the Pacific off the north coast of Baja Cali- 
fornia. A similar sharp reduction occurred in sardine fishing off the United States 
coast. (A considerable discrepancy exists in the Government's data on sardines for 
1952. Thecatchwas shown originally asonly 2,375 metric tons, but the quantity used 
for canning in 1952 as reported by Marina is 9,275 tons. Reports indicate that the 
five canning plants handled 13,021 metric tons of sardines in 1952 and will handle 
10,569 metric tons in 1953. Probably the latter figures as to the quantity canned 
are more nearly correct and to this extent the data on total fish catch as shown in 
table 1 are too low.) 


Canning: Table 2 shows the quantity of fish used for canning in 1951 and 1952, 
The volume for 1953 is expected to be about the same as that in 1952. Only five 


Table 2 - Mexican Canned Fishery Products Production, 1952 and 1951 


Quantit 
1952 1951 1952 1951 


Metric 1,000 


Metric 


Tons - 
waters ste 9,275 
Mackerel, Pacific 1,542 
Abulon (abalone) . 1,067 
Barrileta (tuna) 599 14 
Atun (tuna) ...... 203 62 13 
Rae see Ren ea ee een An ane 


items are listed as being canned, but it is known that some shrimp also are canned 
although no data are available. The production of canned sardines (all sold on the 
domestic market) was by far the most important item in 1951, but declined sharply 
in 1952 as the result of the reduced catch. Canned mackerel, the second most im- 
portant item in 1951, also declined sharply. Canned abulon decreased appreciably. 


Foreign Trade: Mexico exports 40 to 70 times more fishery products than it 
imports. The value of these exports during recent years has accounted for 5 to 10 
percent of Mexico's total exports (table 3). 


Table 3 - Mexican Foreign Trade in Fishery Products, 1950, 1951, 1952 and 10 Months 1953 


Metric} Metric |Metric 
Tons Tons | Tons Pesos 
10 Mos, 1953 .. 1,010 1/ 66,331 T/ 
NEBR ooo Sac 1,880 262, 219]30,314| 262,906}30,394 
1,385 | 89,823] 89,823 314,911/36,406)315,848/36,514 
200 |135,014/135,646 399, 204]46,151/401,114/46,372 


1/ Not available. 


Exports declined from 1950 through 1952, but in 1953 probably will be at about 
the same level as in 1952. The most important export item is fresh fish, which ac- 
counted for about 77 percent of the weight and about 60 percent of the value of all 
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fishery products exports (table 4), Second in importance was frozen shrimp, which 
accounted for about 33 percent of the total value. Next were canned abulon, (about 
5 percent) and cooked spiny lobster meat (about 1 percent). 


Table 4 - Mexican Exports of Fishery Products, 1951, 1952, and First 10 Months 1953 -| 
Quantit Value 
Ss 1952 1951 10 Mos. 1953 1952 1951 
1,000 | 1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
US$ Pesos | US$ Pesos US$ 
In natural state, unprepared: 
IIGIAIES ohoovocucoc00ueGdKdK 64.6 45 5.2 73 8.4 
WODSEETS) eiejeleis\elslelole(alvieieiei=/ele = = = Bos = 2 2 
Turtles wecccecccccecsnnncs 133 265 4.0 60 6.9 59 6.8 
Prepared: 
Mishifillets: oo ccc ces L 187 176 38.3 248 28.7 63 Use 
Fish, fresh ...cccccccccccce 51,244 | 61,216 15,888.4/162,698| 18,809.0) 180,987 20,923.3 
Fish, dry, salted, smoked .. 157 78 47 5.4 
Lobster, spiny, cooked .... 461 617 3,329 384.9 
Bropilegs w..cs. cece. 900006 7 1/ - 
CrustaceaS ..eccccccccccsee 
dried 
Shrimp (fresh ... 
frozen .. 


Mollusks .......... 


creta cities iets 1,385.6] 11,018 
: 5 


eecercscecceosecesece 


Grand Total 
Less than 1 metric ton. : 

Exports of each of these products during the first ten months of 1953 were at 
a rate about equal to that in 1952. Higher prices for shrimp, however, will estab- 
lish a new record in value of shrimp exports in 1953. 


Nearly all of the exports in 1951 and 1952 were to the United States. Principal 
exports to other countries were small quantitites of dry, salted, or smoked fish, 
canned crab meat, and about 4 percent of the exports of canned abulone. 


Imports, although relatively small, rose sharply in 1952 but declined in 1953. 
Imports consist largely of dried codfish from Norway and other dried, salted or 
smoked fish from Portugal, Norway, France, and Spain. These two categories ac- 
counted for about 95 percent of the quantity imported. Imports from the United 
States consisted of only small quantities of fresh fish and some salmon and caviar, 


Prices: Shrimp prices to fishermen at Mazatlan were reported as 12.00 pesos 
per kilo (63 U.S. cents per pound) for white and red shrimp, and 11.00 pesos (58 
U.S. cents per pound) for brown shrimp. At Topolobampo, Sinaloa, an average of 
4.00 pesos per kilo (21 U.S. cents per pound) is paid for all sizes of canal shrimp. 
At Tampico ocean shrimp were quoted at 5.00 pesos (26 U.S. cents per pound), and 
lagoon shrimp at 2.23 pesos per kilo (12 U.S. cents per pound). 


Prices for fish to boat owners at the two Gulf ports of Matamoros and Tampico 
were reported as follows: 


Species Matamoros 


US$ 
Red snapper ...ce-06 555 
OWEN tValaistoets. achata-ste 439 
Pike (robalo)........ 427 
Sheepshead ........ s 
CrOAKer) il. s, sveneiensyeie re 208 
Cathishrrernieronieerse 


347 
CENT) coooodca000000 B 
Drumheadvercwteielorecle 


i grub PS cn es 116 
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Frozen shrimp delivered to the United States were reported by Mazatlan as 
averaging US$0.95 per pound. 


The breakdown of cost involved in shipping frozen shrimp to the United States 
are reported by one Mazatlan plant as follows: 


U.S. cents 

_per pound 
Cost of shrimp. c000000 55.0 
Freezing and packing . 90 6.3 
Boxes and markers ....... 0 2.0 
Freight charges to New York 6.5 

Icing car, trucking, and 

customs agent at Nogales 0.7 
Insurance ....-seseeesseees 0.9 
Export tax ..... gdo000008 500 5.0 
Sales commission inU. S. .. 9.9 
85.5 


Prices for fresh fish refrigerated for export to the United States along the north 
Gulf coast are reported as follows: 


. Tampico 
Matamonce Mexican au, grprice outst 
Species Brownsville, Texas 

U.S. cents 
per pound _ 

Red snapper ........<.. 20-30 

RobalO recs « vss ae 17-27 

Sea trots civetecsrenercisvercvene 18-35 

Sheepshead .........0.6 = 

Croakers ....... BM vakeaais 12-18 

Cattrish sees Sao bowl 16-21 

(CAND soooo o000000 656000 3 

Mauls <s:e.edeseneyel ets tore 9-12 

Drumhead .........0. - 


Shrimp (size 15-20 ecisiat) 


Outlook: The Mexican Government is giving increased attention to its fishery 
resources and has heralded a program of ''March to the Sea."' This program in- 
cludes the development of ports, fishing fleets, refrigeration and other handling 
and transportation facilities. The program is still in the development stage and 
little information is available as to what is to be accomplished. Recent announce- 
ment was made, however, that the Government has decided to construct four new 


freezing plants at the following ports: Veracruz, Coatzacoalcos, Salina Cruz, and 
Manzanilla, 


During 1953 a study was made of the revision of the Mexican fishing law. This 
subject is a very controversial one and apparently the drafts of the new legislation 
have been changed repeatedly with no indication yet as to what the new law will be. 
Reports from Mazatlan claim that fishing interests in that area are uncertain as to 
the future, particularly pending the enactment of the new law. In the meanwhile no 
freezer or fleet expansion is planned. Under the present law, fishing cooperatives 
reportedly have exclusive rights to all commercial fishing and are advocating that 
the entire industry be placed under their control. The boat owners, however, are 


advocating that the cooperatives' exclusive rights should be terminated and fishing 
should be made free to everyone. 


In some ports the lack of ice for fishing vessels and lack of refrigeration facil- 
ities are factors limiting expansion. In Tampico a second small canning plant has 
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been completed and began operating in September 1953. Canners complain of the 
high cost of good quality cans; imported cans are subjeet to high duty and local cans 
reportedly are of inadequate quality. 


Official data on the size of the catch would indicate a per-capita consumption 
of less than 45 pounds. Assuming that considerable additional unreported quantities 
are caught, estimates point to a per-capita consumption of 6 pounds. This figure 
is extremely low for a country with so extensive a coastline. 


——— 


== 
Norway 
MORE DETAILS ON FISH-LOCATING DEVICE (ASDIC): A combined echo 


cent issues (Dec. 2 and Dec. 8, 1953) of Fiskaren, a Norwegian trade paper. Ac- 
cording to the advertisements, the equipment consists of a well-known Norwegian 


ECHO \ 
gy SOUNDER\ 


Artist’s conception of how the combined ‘‘echo sounder"’ and ‘‘ASDIC”’ can be operated to locate fish horizontally or verti- 
cally. 

echo sounder with accessory equipment for horizontal scanning. As an echo sounder 

or depth finder the equipment has two ranges: 0 to 660 feet and 0 to 3,300 feet. Used 

as ASDIC, the scanning zone is a half circle from port to starboard with a maximum 

diameter of 3,300 feet. 


The equipment is designed to register on either dry or wet paper as the user de- 
sires. Dry paper is said to have advantages simply because it is dry, while wet pa- 
per provides a more delicate registration. 


An ASDIC echogram is said to be somewhat more difficult to interpret than the 
usual echogram, With horizontal scanning one can obtain echoes from the bottom, 
from land, changes in temperature and salt content, and currents. Tests and dem- 
onstrations are said to have shown, however, that fishermen easily learn the basic 
rules concerned with ASDIC scanning. 
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Shifting to the ASDIC part of the equipment is reported to be simply a matter of 
turning a knob, setting the wange for 3,300 feet, and using the maximum paper speed. 
The ASDIC transducer is operated manually and directed from the pilothouse. When 
it is not in use, it can be drawn up into a protective shoe on the vessel's bottom. It 
requires only a 23-inch hole in the hull. 


The ASDIC equipment without accessories costs Kr. 10,600 (US$1,480), includ- 
ing electrical installation. Accessories for the ASDIC equipment costs Kr. 4,900 
(US$685), exclusive of installation. 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1954, p. 33; August 1953, p. 37; and April 1953, p. 53. 


OK OK Ok 


FISHERIES PRODUCTION DOWN IN 1953: Norway's total fish catch in 1953 
was about 1,300 million metric tons, a substantial drop from the 1,630 million tons 
landed the previous year. The setback was due mainly to the poor catch of the win- 
ter herring fisheries and the Lofoten cod fisheries. Exports of fishery products al- 
so declined from a value of about Kr. 900 million (US$126 million) in 1952 to Kr. 720 
million (US$101 million) last year, states a January 7 bulletin from the Norwegian 


Information Service. 


KOK OR OK 


LARGER EXPORTS OF FROZEN HERRING TO SOVIET BLOC: It is estimated 
that out of the 1954 record herring catch Norway will export about 10,000 metric 
tons of frozen large and spring herring to the U. S. S. R., the U. S. Embassy at 
Oslo reported on February 12. Other shipments to Soviet Bloc countries include 
12,500 tons of frozen large and spring herring to East Germany; and about 2,700 
tons to Poland, 

Other markets, including Western Germany, Israel, and Portugal are expected 
to absorb about 10,000 metric tons of frozen large and spring herring. 


% OK OK K 


WINTER HERRING CATCH SETS NEW RECORD: The latest report points out 
that the Norwegian winter herring fisheries off Norway's west coast had produced 
860,000 metric tons, 190,000 tons 
more than the 1951 record catch of 
670,000 tons, the Norwegian Infor- 
mation Service stated on February 


18. 


After only six days of fishing 
landings totaled approximately 
120,000 metric tons of winter her- 
ring, valued at about Kr. 20 million 
(US$2.8 million). Last year when 
the fisheries did not start until Jan- 
uary 24 less than 50,000 tons had 
been landed by the end of the first 
six days, the Norwegian Information 
Service reported on January 28. 


Under favorable circumstances 
Homeward bound with full load of herring. the 500 purse seiners and about 
1,600 drift gill-netters (manned by 20,000 fishermen) participating in the current fish- 
eries can land well over 100,000 tons a day, more than ever before. The processing 
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and storage capacity of the industry is also larger. Meal and oil plants between 
Egersund and Trondelag have a storage capacity of 400,000 tons, and can process 
some 30,000 tons of herring a day. 


Working day and night, herring meal and oil plants along Norway's west coast 
can process some 30,000 tons a day, but even so they are unable to keep pace with 
deliveries. And, with landings ranging from 20,000 to 75,000 tons, the combined 
400,000 tons storage capacity is quite inadequate. Early in February when piers, 
storages, and processing plants became glutted with herring, landings were delib- 
erately slowed down. Both fishermen and shore crews were showing signs of ex- 
haustion after working well over two weeks at a stretch with only the briefest of 
breaks. Meanwhile, many fishing vessels and transports are bringing their valua- 
ble herring cargoes to plants in North Norway. 


The Fisheries Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, accompanied by the 
Fisheries Director and other representatives of the Ministry of Fisheries, early in 
February visited the banks off Aalesund aboard the ocean research vessel G. O. Sars, 
which subsequently continued its search for winter herring in waters farther north. 


While in Aalesund, fisheries consultant Finn Devold reported that huge shoals 
had been spotted as far south as Marstein lighthouse, some 25 miles south of Ber- 
gen. He also reported that the present run, in contrast to last year's, seems toin- 
clude a fair proportion of young herring, which should augur well for the spring her- 
ring fisheries from February 15 until April. 


The Norwegian herring fisheries have undergone a rapid technological develop- 
ment since World War II, largely as the result of the introduction of echo depth 
sounders, sonar, and ship-to-shore radiotelephone, coupled with streamlined ocean 
research. Echo sounder and radiotelephone are now found aboard every purse seiner 
and drift netter. 


Modern technique has fostered a new spirit of cooperation among Norwegian 
fishermen. As soon as the echo sounder records a herring run, the find is prompt- 
ly reported by radiotelephone to the nearest clearing station ashore. The fishing 
fleet is then directed to the indicated spot. The radiotelephone also enables masters 
aboard the fishing vessels to receive vital weather reports and to exchange informa- 
tion on prospects. 


Panama 


REVENUE FROM BAIT FISHING LICENSES INCREASED IN 1953: Licenses for 
tuna bait fishing in 1953 returned to the Panamanian Government the total of 
B/. 132,002 (US$132,002) from 72 vessels, a February 5 U. S. Embassy dispatch 
from Panama states. In 1952 a total of 98 tuna boats purchased licenses for which 


they paid B/, 100,400 (US$100,400). 


Portugal 


FISH CANNING TRENDS: Catches of fish for canning were reported below nor- 
mal in the 1953 season in southern Portugal and in northern Portugal (where produc- 
tion is usually heavy), reports the December 19, 1953, Foreign News, a Canadian 
Government publication. Overseas demand was reported dull. Prices dropped and 
buyers tended to speculate. Portuguese fish canning factories went into production 
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on May 1, 1953, after the closed season of three months stipulated by law. How- 
ever, production of skinless sardines (chiefly exported to the United States) did not 
begin until June 15 and ended on November 15, 1953. 


With falling prices and sizable stocks on hand, packers were reported to be 
seeking official action to stabilize and regulate production and sales. The Commer- 
cial Treaty with the United Kingdom involved purchases of some 500,000 cases of 
canned fish, and it was expected that at least 250,000 cases would be shipped dur- 
ing the first half of 1953. However, official figures show that only 1,065 cases were 
shipped to the United Kingdom from January to May 1953. 


Total exports during the first five months of 1953 were about 13,000 metric tons 
as compared with 12,500 tons during the same period of 1952 and 15,800 tons in 
1951. The respective values were 208, 740 contos (US$7.3 million) in 1953; 230,795 
contos (US$8.2 million) in 1952; and 291,117 contos (US$10.0 million) in 1951. 


KOK KOK 


AGAR-AGAR INDUSTRY: Gelidium (for use in agar-agar) in two forms (Gelid- 
ium corneum and Gracillaria) is found all along the coast of Portugal, a July 3U.S. 
Embassy dispatch from Lisbon states. 


At present most of that used in the production of agar-agar is gathered by fish- 
ermen along the coast north and south of Oporto and sold to the only producing com- 
pany located in Oporto. That company buys about 100 metric tons a year, from 
which it produces 18 to 20 tons of agar-agar in powder form. Another type ofalgae, 
Chondrus crispus, is also gathered to the extent of about 100 tons a year, partly for 
export in its raw state and partly for use in manufacturing a gelose used as a filler 
by domestic cotton mills. 


There is also one company in Lisbon which is authorized to make agar-agar. 


The industry is subject to ''condicionamento'" under Decree Law No. 37876 of 
July 5, 1950. This means that no other company can engage in the industry without 
the Portuguese Government's approval. 


The Oporto firm, organized in 1942, and a group of Government agricultural 
engineers in the Algarve started independently to experiment in the manufacture of 
agar-agar in 1942, when supplies from Japan were shut off. The firm started pro- 
duction in 1945 and at present has a capacity estimated at about 55,000 pounds of 
agar-agar. 


In 1945 the Government engineers also arranged for production by the Lisbon 
firm under an agreement whereby all profits would be given to the fishermen's or- 
ganization. The firm already had refrigerating equipment available and invested in 
other equipment necessary for the production of agar-agar. It also is said to have 
a capacity of about 55,000 pounds. It produced agar-agar for a few years with pro- 
duction reaching as high as 4,000 to 5,000 tons in strips, but the arrangement was 
unsatisfactory since it used up a substantial amount of refrigerated space andyielded 
no profit. In 1949 the company discontinued production, which has not been resumed. 


Domestic consumption of agar-agar is at the rate of about 19,800 pounds a year, 
mainly in food preservation (tomato paste) and in filtering wine. It is estimated that 
it could be increased to as much as 44,000 pounds a year, but the Oporto firm lacks 
the necessary capital to increase its purchases of algae (which must be paid for with 
cash) and also it apparently wants to continue supplying its foreign customers. New 
capital is hesitant to go into the industry, fearing increased Japanese competition. 
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Imports of agar-agar are negligible, the average for the past five years being 
about 81 pounds. 


Exports of agar-agar from Portugal in the past six years are shown in the table. 


Year Quantit Total Value 
Lbs. Escudos US$ 
IO BA 3 5 6 20,027 591,263 | 20,424 
UG) 5 5 6 13,446 522,350 | 18,043 
LOK ooo 17,602 828,927 | 28,627 
NEES) Goo 11,539 822,765 | 28,420 
1948... 14,978 1,015,776 | 35,087 
1947... 5,133 388,720 | 13,427 


The principal buyers of Portuguese agar-agar in 1952 were the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and foreign vessels; in 1951, Belgium-Luxemburg. In 1952, 
the U. S. received a total of 2,620 pounds of agar-agar, valued at 60,184 escudos 
(US$2,080), and none in 1951 and 1950. The Oporto firm reported that its stocks 
were exhausted and its production sold to the end of this year. 


Exports of Gelidium are not permitted. Exports of Chondrus crispus are per- 
mitted and the principal buyer at present is the United States. 


Rumania 


FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: Plans are under way in Rumania to 
exploit its fisheries resources in the Black Sea and the Danube Delta (traditional 
haunt of the caviar-bearing stur- 
geon), and the mountain trout 
streams, reports the July 25 Fish 
Trades Gazette, a British trade 
magazine. 


A scientific survey of the 
Black Sea has already begun un- : vie : 
der the guidance of the newly- mos 
formed Rumanian Pisciculture In- yanero J), ey 
stitute at Constantza in associa- yp See BLACK SEA 
tion with the Institute of Food and 
Fish Research Investigations, ac- 
cording to Rumanian press re- 
ports. This includes the study of 
the most suitable fishing methods, 
fish breeding, canning processes, 
and marketing, 


S RUMANIA 


TURKEY 


The fact that important byproducts apart from food can be obtained from fish is 
also mentioned. These include medicinal oil, yielding vitamins A and B. The dol- 
phin, a fish particularly numerous off the Rumanian coast is considered valuable in 
this respect. Oil used in the textile and tanning industries is extracted from its fat 
and the skin can be used for fancy leather work. 


The Black Sea with its area of 280,000 square miles is claimed to be as yet rela- 
tively unexploited as far as fishing is concerned, and certainly within reach of the 
Rumanian coast. Prewar figures show that of the annual catch, which then amounted 
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to 100,000 metric tons, the Rumanian share was only 5,000 tons, compared to 
52,000 tons for the U.S.S.R. 


In addition, the productivity of the sea, in the amount of fish caught per square 
miles of area, is only a fourth of the Caspian, and considerably lower than in the 
Mediterranean Sea. This is in part due to the extreme depth of the Black Sea and 
also to the low salinity, which makes the water too fresh for some sea fish, while 
being too salty for river fish. Fish life is also affected by the presence of hydrogen 
sulphate. 


Nevertheless, the Rumanians consider that with modern equipment the Black 
Sea is capable of greater yields than hitherto. It is known to contain more than 80 
species of fish. One group includes sturgeon, herring, mullet, and skate. Other 
fish found in quantity are tuna, kampsii, sardines, stavride, blue herring, and dol- 
phin. The latter fish have been relatively little affected by the fishing fleets. 


The fast-moving tuna, averaging about 2 feet long and 25 pounds in weight, 
have hitherto been beyond the capacity of the old-type Rumanian fishing craft. 
Larger and faster vessels, able to venture farther out to sea, are needed. Up to 
recently 80 percent of the catch was taken within three miles of the coast by small 
sailing craft, while the remaining 20 percent were caught in larger craft venturing 
no more than 30 miles out to sea. As bigger craft come into service, it is expected 
that previously unexploited reserves of this fish can be reached. 


About 200,000 dolphin are caught each year in the Black Sea, mainly by Soviet 
and Turkish vessels. These fish consume up to 25 pounds of smaller fish each day, 
and they multiplied considerably during the war when fishing was discontinued. Ex- 
perts put the possible dolphin catch for the Black Sea at about 700,000 annually, with- 
out danger of exhausting the reserves. 


Definite steps for improving both variety and number of fishing craft and gear 
have been taken by the Rumanian Government in order to increase the fish yield of 
the Black Sea, although specific figures have not been published. But the launching 
of a number of seagoing Diesel-engine craft has been reported, Deep-sea fishingis 
also assisted by a mothership named Red October, which is apparently fitted with a 
refrigeration plant capable of storing the catch of ‘smaller craft. The location of 
shoals by aircraft is also mentioned as being likely within a year or two. A consid- 
erable training program for fishing-fleet personnel has also been inaugurated. 


River fishing is also an important industry and is undergoing expansion as well. 
It is mainly concentrated in the Danube Delta, where 10,000 of the 15,000 Rumanian 
professional fishermen live. They catch the sturgeon and herring that enter the 
Delta to spawn or to seek food. Ninety percent of the sturgeon and 80 percent of the 
herring caught in Rumania come from this area. 


Efforts are now being made to increase the average yield. These include the 
construction of dykes to retain flood water and thus increase the area for breeding, 
and the artificial breeding of fish, mainly trout, for restocking mountain rivers. 


As a result of Rumania's big hydroelectric projects, an area of over 100,000 
Square acres of reservoirs will be created on the lower Danube. About a quarter of 
this area is expected to yield as much as 100 pounds of fish per acre each year. 
The river control projects and rational organization of the fishing industry are ex- 
pected to make the Danube Delta yield a regular annual supply of 12,000 to 15,000 


metric tons of fish. 
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St. Pierre-Miquelon Islands 
FILLET PLANT GETS DUTCH-BUILT TRAWLER: The Dutch-built trawler 


Galantry arrived at St. Pierre Island late in December 1953 in order to fish for the 
French fillet plant located there, a bulletin from 
the Fisheries Council of Canada states. St. Pierre 
is part of the French Colony of Saint Pierre-Miq- 
uelon Islands off the south coast of Newfoundland. 
It is reported that two or three more similar ves- 
sels will also be built in Holland and purchased by 
the French Government for the St. Pierre plant. 


NOVA 


SCOTIA 

The Galantry was built in the summer of 1953 
in a shipyard at Woubrugge, The Netherlands. A 
Dutch crew delivered the trawler and will instruct 
the new owners in its operation. The Galantry is 
111 feet long, powered by a 460 hp. Diesel engine, 
and has a capacity for 200,000 pounds of fish. The 
vessel is rigged for fishing on the starboard side 
only, leaving the port side free. The Galantry 
joins the French trawler Bearn which is already 
fishing for the St. Pierre fillet plant. 


Spain 


FISH CANNING TRENDS, OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1953: Fish canning plants in 
the Vigo area of Spain purchased during December 580 metric tons of fish, about 15 
percent of the total catch entered at Vigo. This compares with 1,267 metric tonsin 
November and 1,821 metric tons in December 1953. The decline in the purchases by 
the canneries is due to smaller catches of species for canning, reports a January 7 
U. S. consular dispatch from Vigo. 


Fish canning plants purchased 1,267 metric tons of fish (mainly anchovy and 
jurel) for processing in November 1953. Sardines, while available in small quanti- 
ties in that month, sold at prices almost prohibitive for canning. Purchases for 
canning amounted to 2,838 metric tons in October and 627 metric tons in November 
1952. The decrease in November 1953 was due to light landings of species suitable 
for canning. 


The Spanish canning industry is optimistic about the future, especially now that 
it has been unofficially assured by Central Government officials that supplies of tin 
plate--the industry's principal need for a number of years--will be available in in- 
creasing quantities. Unofficial reports state that out of the recently announced dol- 
lar allowance granted Spain under the United States aid program, the sum of 
US$450,000 is being made available for the purchase of tin plate for fish canning. 
The industry is anxiously awaiting Government action on the revision of established 
export rates to facilitate the expansion of Spanish exports. 


HOOK XK OK OK 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1952: The total catch of fishery products in Spain 
during 1952 amounted to approximately 583,647 metric tons as compared with 595,313 
metric tons in 1951 (see table), according to a May 21 U. S. Embassy dispatch from 
Madrid. Exports of fishery products in 1952 amounted to 10,334 metric tons as com- 


pared with 11,964 metric tons in 1951, 
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The Spanish fishing industry viewed the 1952 catch as unsatisfactory. The 
large schools of sardines from Spanish coastal waters disappeared and catches of 
cod were only fair. These facts emphasized the necessity for a modernized fishing 
fleet capable of extending operations into deeper waters and for longer periods of 
time. 


Spanish Fishery Products Landings and 
Exports, 1952 with Comparisons 


Representatives of the fishing 
industry in 1952 reiterated their 
appeals to the Government for the 
poadad lifting of coal and fuel quotas and 


iced Metric tons 


ater av he Ee 3/583,647 10,334 the removal of controls over ship 
s00D0000000 595,313 11,964 fittings in order to operate more 
Sin leuah skeseten oxeys 576,487 15 Be5) effectively. Similarly, the fish- 
ooooooDDDNS 550,952 6,451 packing industry called upon the 


en 4/ 325,053 34,485 Government to permit it to use the 
1/Includes crustaceans, shellfish, and tuna caught in offshore nets. foreign currency earned from its 

2/Includes fresh, preserved, and canned fish. exports for purchasing tinplate and 
to establish a more realistic rate 


[3/Estimated, 
4/Average 1930-34 (data for 1935 catch is not available). : 

= of exchange on exports in order to 
compete in the world markets. 


Total catches entering the Vigo Fish Exchange in 1952 amounted to approximately 
46,364 metric tons, valued at 245,389,100 pesetas (US$6,190,000). Comparative fig- 
ures for the previous year are 53,104 tons at 317,453,000 pesetas (US$8,006,000). 

The average price of fish auctioned at the exchange in 1952 was 5.36 pesetas per 
kilo{6.1 U.S. cents per pound), as compared with 5.95 (6.8 U.S. cents per pound) 
in 1951, 


Typical Spanish sardine mothership, ‘‘ galeo,’’ (about 40 gross metric tons and 66 feet in length) used large seine net which 
occupies most of the deck space. 


Tunisia 
FISHERY PRODUCTS EXPORTS TO U. S., 1953: Tunisian exports of fishery 
products to the United States in 1953 amounted to 196,000 pounds, valued at $94,273 
(see table), a January 4U. S. consular dispatch from Tunis reports. In 1952 ex- 


ports totaled 190,400 pounds, valued at $81,290. Snails led in volume and sponges in 
value during both years. 
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ports of Fishery Products to the United States, 1953 and 1952 
1953 
Quantit 


Sponges 
Cuttlefish bone 
Dried octopus 


Turkey 


FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT PLANNED: Turkey plans to develop its fishing 
and fish processing industries, potentially two of the most highly productive in the 
country. Three United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization experts are aid- 
ing in the plan, according to the January 23 Fish Trades Gazette, a British fishery 
magazine. 


A fish-meal plant at Trabzon on Turkey's Black Sea coastline could produce and 
process some 100 metric tons of anchovy into fish meal per day. Canning and re- 
frigeration facilities could make full use of the remainder of the anchovy that abound 
in that area. 


Another plan aims at expanding the export of canned tuna from Turkey, with 
canned bonito and sardines for the domestic market. There are also the almost un- 
tapped resources of fresh-water fish, such as blue trout and carp, in Turkey's in- 


land lakes and rivers. 


Union of South Africa 


CANNED PILCHARD MARKETS ACTIVE: South Africa is profiting from an ac- 
tive market for canned pilchards in the United States and elsewhere, due largely to 
the complete halt in California production and despite continuing competition from 
Japan and the State of Maine. California formerly produced and sold 5 million cases 
of pilchards a year, so the sale of the present South African output of 13 million 
cases and the comtemplated production of 2 million cases a year should present no ~ 
difficulties, states Foreign Trade (January 23), a Canadian Government publication. 


Total Union of South Africa catch of pilchards in the last three calendar years 
were: 1951--220,902 metric tons; 1952--300,560 tons; 1953--244,127 tons. 


There have been temporary setbacks in some markets, as in Britain, where the 
Minister of Food has returned the trade to private hands, and the demand there has 
switched from one pound to half-pound packs. But these setbacks appear to be tem- 
porary. Profits reported by the fishing companies certainly show no sign of dimin- 
ishing. There have been complaints about the prices the companies have to pay for 
tinplate which, the argument runs, are higher than they should be if prices for South 
African pilchards are to be really competitive. 


South Africa's Director of Fisheries has denied that talk of the pilchard fisheries 
declining has a basis in fact. He said that the present measures--a four-months' 
closed season from September to December, a limitation on the number of boats and 
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fish-meal factories allowed to operate, and a quota production of 250 thousand tons-- 
have proved successful. Another restriction whic.: will soon come into force is a 
limitation of the number of canners. Research shows that there has been no dimi- 
nution of stocks and the slight decrease in last season's catch stemmed from the 
natural fluctuation of the fish schools, which this year were found farther south, 


U.S.S.R. 


STURGEON BREEDING "FARMS" DEVELOPED: Russia has established new 
sturgeon breeding “farms” on the Caspian and Azov Seas, the Soviet Food Ministry 
announced recently. These are expected to increase Russia's caviar supplies by 50 
metric tons in 1953, reports the December 19 issue of The Fishing News, a British 
fishery magazine. ° 


United Kingdom 


ies announced on February 9. While the Minister did not specify the amount, he be- 
lieved it would consist of about 30 percent red and 27 percent pink salmon. He also 
stated that it would be "considerably larger than last year's purchase, "' which a- 
mounted to 205,000 cases, valued at C$4.25 million, the U. S. Embassy at Ottawa 
reported on February 11. Earlier reports had indicated that United States salmon 
packers were to be given an opportunity to offer on this purchase. 


British authorities were quoted in the Ottawa Citizen of February 10 as stating 
that ''the new order is expected to run to about C$4.9 million."' Informed observers 
believe that this would amount to approximately 245-250 thousand cases of salmon. 


At the time the 1953 purchase was made, the British Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer expressed the hope that the Canadian fishing industry would buy more British 
goods to enable Britain to earn dollars for the purchase of salmon in Canada. The 
Fisheries Association of British Columbia took action on this suggestion and by Au- 
gust 1953 had prepared an order for C$43 million of new British purchases of tin 
plate, mechanical equipment for plants and boats, and fishing gear. Following the 
preparation of this order, a delegation representing the British Columbia fishing in- 
terests went to London to see if there was more equipment available. 


KOK OK OK Ok 


THREE-MILE TERRITORIAL LIMIT TO BE CONTINUED: The British Govern- 
states the December 19 issue of The Fishing News, a British fishery magazine. The 
Minister of State made this announcement in the House of Commons on December 14, 
It means that the Moray Firth and the Firth of Clyde will remain open to fishing by 
foreign trawlers, and several Scottish M. P.'s expressed their disappointment at 
the decision, 


The Minister told the House that the Government sympathized with the inshore 
fishermen and were conscious of the effect on them of their decision, but said: 
“Wider considerations arising out of the naval, mercantile, and deep-sea fishery 
position of this country, and like interests in the other territories concerned, must 
take precedence," 
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The territorial waters around the coasts of the United Kingdom and overseas 
territories for which the British Government is responsible would therefore contin- 
ue to be delimited by a line drawn three miles from low-water mark, or in the case 
of bays and estuaries, from a closing line drawn at the first point where they nar- 
rowed to 10 miles in width, said the Minister. 


The Minister said it was the Government's view that it ought not to be inferred 
from the judgment delivered by the International Court of Justice in the Anglo-Nor- 
wegian fisheries case that, as a principle of international law, a base line drawn in 
the manner authorized in that particular case would necessarily be applied to all or 
any other coasts. 


The Government considered the true interests of all sea-faring nations were 
best served by the greatest possible freedom to use the sea for all legitimate mari- 
time activities, and viewed with concern the increasing encroachment on the high 
seas which had taken place in recent years in many parts of the world. 


He added: ''At the same time H. M. Government will continue to cooperate in 
securing the fullest possible measure of conservation of fisheries by means of inter- 
national agreement through the commissions set up under the International Fisheries 
Conventions. "' 


KOK OK OK 


LANDINGS OF ICELANDIC-CAUGHT FISH MEET RESISTANCE: The attempt 
by a London businessman to beat the ban on Icelandic-caught fish in Britain was 
‘tougher than he anticipated, reports the December 12 Fish Trades Gazette, a Brit- 
ish trade magazine. New undisclosed proposals for handling the fish were made to 
the Icelandic trawler owners' representatives in Britain, who then returned to Ice- 
land for further consultations. "I know I can beat the ban on their fish if they give 
me their full backing, but the fight is tougher than I thought it would be," the busi- 
nessman said. 


The businessman indicated that it was not possible to disclose exactly what he 
had asked the Icelanders to do or the terms under which he was prepared to continue 
to handle their fish. He had promised that he would not reveal the terms until after 
he had received a reply. There had been much speculation and estimates as to what 
he had lost in handling the Icelandic fish, but he described them as "absolute non- 
sense.'' However, it was disclosed that the Icelandic trawler owners have partly 
financed the break-the-ban operation, and they are unwilling to lose additional money 
in the venture. 


The Icelandic Fisheries Attache at Grimsby in a recent address stated: ''What 
has happened in fact has been that the ban on Icelandic supplies and the boycott of all 
those who handle the fish has become so completely watertight that it has presented 
theIcelanders.... ''witha very much heavier problem than was envisaged. Now a com- 
plete overhaul of outlook on the matter is called for." 


Later reports indicate that no new agreement was reached and that Icelandic 
trawlers discontinued landing at the British port of Grimsby late in December. 


The London businessman has contacted parties in Belgium, Norway, and Den- 
mark in an attempt to purchase fish. The Danes have sent a party to London to dis- 
cuss the matter. The London businessman comments; ''Their prices are a bit high 
but I think I can do business withthem."' The Norwegians have indicated that they can 
sell more fish than they can catch. 
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International 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


REPORT ON SEVENTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE: 


Fisheries Panel: Numerous fishery matters 
of interest to the domestic industry were discussed 
at the Seventh Session of the FAO Conference 
which concluded its meetings in Rome on Decem- 
ber 12. A.W. Anderson, Chief of the Branch of 
Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and Charles Carry, Director, Fishery 
Products Division, National Canners Association, 
were the fishery advisers on the United States Del- 
egation. The former was elected Chairman of the 
Fisheries Panel and the latter acted as United 
States spokesman during its meetings. Represen- 
tatives of about 30 countries participated in the 
fisheries meetings. 


The Report of the Fisheries Panel expressed 
general satisfaction with the progress of the pro- 
gram of the Fisheries Division of FAO with cer- 
tain recommendations as to future emphasis. In 
this connection it called attention to an article en- 
titled 'Improving the Fisheries Contribution to 
World Food Supplies" in the September-October 
issue of FAO's Fisheries Bulletin. The lengthy 
and detailed article indicates that world fisheries 
production can be increased substantially but that 
there are many problems (which it lists) which 
must be solved before potential production can be 
achieved. It was indicated that the article is the 
basis for the probable approach of the Fisheries 
Division staff toward future fisheries program- 
ming in FAO. 


In general, the Fisheries Panel stressed proj- 
ects that would obtain quick results, such as pro- 
motion of fish-cultural practices, improved man- 
agement of inland fisheries, and work towards im- 
proving fishing boats, landings, marketing and dis- 
tribution facilities, and fishing gear and methods, 
especially in those countries in which there was 
need to increase protein food supplies for the in- 
digenous population. 


In addition, the Fisheries Panel also empha- 
sized the value of the preparation of a world series 
of fisheries maps in connection with the proposed 
Survey of Marine Resources, and suggested that 
international cooperation in the exploration of un- 
explored areas be placed before the Meeting on 
Fishery Resources to be convened in 1955. 


In the economics field the Fisheries Panel em- 
phasized that the solution of marketing problems 
and the development of efficient distribution facili- 
ties were equal in importance to increasing produc- 
tion. It was suggested that consideration be given 
to annual rather than biennial publication of the 
Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics, and that a brief 
guide on the collection and preparation of statistics 
be developed for use in those countries lacking ad- 
equate statistical systems. 


Where similar bodies are not already in exis- 
tence, the Fisheries Panel stated that Regional 
Fisheries Councils provided an excellent means for 
promoting contacts between fishery experts and ad- 
vancing fisheries development. It also believed 


that future consideration should be given to asking 
participating countries to contribute to part of the 

costs incurred by FAO in supplying the secretariat 
to the Regional Councils. 


The Expanded Technical Assistance Program, 
or ''action'' program of the Fisheries Division, was 
endorsed with the expressed hope that Technical 
Assistance Reports on fishery matters could be 
released from the restricted category for more 
general use by other countries. 


With regard to the Current World Food and Ag- 
ricultural Situation the Conference concluded that 


"In most countries with developed fisheries 
industries production has levelled off in the 
last two years owing to increasing difficul- 
ties in disposing of fishery products for hu- 
man food, though there has been a continuing 
strong demand for fish meal for animal feed- 
ing. In less developed fisheries areas in- 
creases of considerable local significance 
have been achieved due to improved catch- 
ing methods, but inadequate marketing fa- 
cilities and purchasing power have retarded 
development."' 


With respect to the production, marketing, and 
distribution of fish, the Conference noted that al- 
though the fisheries resources of the world contri- 
bute only about 10 percent of the total human intake 
of animal protein, these resources could undoubt- 
edly make a much larger contribution to worldfood 
supplies. In certain parts of the world, techniques 
have already been developed in the culture, cap- 
ture, and utilization of fish supplies which could 
quickly bring about a considerable increase. Ad- 
vanced fishing industries already have the capacity 
to produce up to the level required to meet the 
1960 targets set forth in the FAO Second World 
Food Survey, but lack the incentive of profitable 
marketing opportunities. The increase in produc- 
tive capacity must, therefore, take place mainly in 
those areas where the fisheries industries are 
largely underdeveloped, where protein needs are 
most urgent, and where low levels of economic ac- 
tivity and education have hitherto restrained the 
application of modern commercial practices and 
equipment. In these areas particularly, there isa 
clear need for governments to take the initiative in 
breaking the vicious circle of poverty and low pro- 
ductivity by means of financial assistance and ex- 
tension work and, above all, by the creation of in- 
centives to produce more. The Conference felt that 
in many countries there is no clearly understood 
fisheries policy, that administrative services are 
inadequate and untrained, and that there is a cor- 
responding absence of contact between the govern- 
ment and the fisherman. The Conference adopted 
the following resolution: 


Recognizing that world fishery resources are 
capable of yielding a much greater contribu- 
tion to world supplies of animal protein, 
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Bearing in mind the great advantage of re- 
lieving the heavy pressure on the use of land 
thereby, 


Being convinced that the necessary knowledge 
and technical means exist and could bring 
about significant increases in a relatively 
short period of time, 


Having noted that due regard must be paid 

to certain economic, social and political fac- 
tors which at present retard the rate of in- 
crease in many areas, 


Considering nevertheless that the present 
rate of development could be accelerated 
by the application of measures more close- 
ly adapted to local conditions in the fisher- 
ies, and by increased technical advice as 
well as the use of demonstration equipment, 


Recommends that Member Governments 
should observe the need to: 


1. review the prospects for a more ra- 
tional utilization of fishery resources, 


2. establish well-defined policies in re- 
spect of these resources, 


3. set up permanent fishery services 
staffed by suitably qualified personnel, 
endowed with adequate authority and 
financial support and working in close 
liaison with all sections of the fishery 
industries, 


4. promote and coordinate measures de- 
signed to increase the availability and 
consumption of fish and its products 
at costs commensurate with the pur- 
chasing power of the potential con- 
sumers, 


5. report frequently and comprehensively 
on the progress achieved and the prob- 
lems encountered. 


The importance of the early rehabilitation of 
Korea's agriculture, forestry, and fisheries was 
recognized by the Conference and the report of the 
FAO/UNKRA Mission welcomed with the recom- 
mendation that the fullest practicable use be made 
of the information therein. 


Measures to combat protein malnutrition of 
mothers and children were discussed, and it was 
pointed out that the development of fisheries can 
help increase the supplies of protein. In some 
countries fish culture is an effective method of 
achieving this end. Special reference was made to 
antimalarial projects in which intensive cultivation 
of fish served two purposes: the destruction of 
mosquito larva and the production of more food. 

It was recommended that the work of FAO in fish- 
eries, among other fields, be intensified in order 
to solve the problem of malnutrition. 


Monaco and Tunisia were accepted as new 
members of the General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean. 


Washington Meeting on Surplus Disposal: A 
direct outgrowth of the discussions on disposal of 
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accumulating stocks that occupied so much of the 
attention of the Conference is a meeting of aneight- 
member Working Party of FAO's Committee on 
Commodity Problems in Washington scheduled to 
begin February 23. The members of the Working 
Party are: Argentina, Egypt, France, India, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United 
States: 


The Working Party is to consider two points-- 
the most suitable means of disposing of surpluses, 
such as consultative machinery to facilitate dispos- 
al; and the principles which should be observed by 
member nations so that surplus disposal will not 
have a harmful effect on normal patterns of pro- 
duction and international trade. 


Budget Set at $6,000,000: After an exhaustive 
review of the proposed program and budget of the 
Organization for the next two years (1954 and 1955), 
the Conference resolved a number of different 
points of view on the budget level by establishing 

it at $6,000,000 for each of these years) This is 

a substantial increase over the $5,250,000 level of 
the past two years, the first such major increase 
since the level was set originally at $5,000,000 in 
1945. 


U. S. Percentage Contribution Unchanged: At 
each Conference, the percentage which each mem- 
ber government contributes to the Organization 
comes up for review and determination for the 
next two years. The United States share has been 
30 percent for the past two years. A number of 
delegations have felt that there should be uniform- 
ity in this percentage contribution among organi- 
zations in the UN system. The United States con- 
tributes 33-1/3 percent to the UN. 


After a thorough discussion, the United States 
share was set again at 30 percent for the next two 
years, but the Conference asked the Council to 
consider the whole question before the next Con- 
ference. 


New Director-General: Dr. Philip Vincent Car- 
don of the United States was unanimously acclaim- 
ed the new Director-General of FAO on December 
9 during the Seventh Session of FAO's Conference 
in Rome, Italy. 


Dr. Cardon, former Administrator of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has been closely associ- 
ated with FAO since its inception. He attended the 
Hot Springs, Va., meeting in 1943, which laid the 
groundwork for the organization; the first FAO 
Conference at Quebec, Canada, in 1945; and four 
subsequent Conferences. He has been chairman 
of three FAO groups--the Coordinating Committee, 
the Working Party on Program of Work and Associ- 
ated Long-Term Problems, and the Standing Ad- 
visory Committee on Agriculture. 


The new Director-General is FAO's third ad- 
ministrator. He succeeds Norris E. Dodd of the 
United States, who has served for the past five 
years. FAO's first Director-General was Lord 
Boyd Orr of the United Kingdom, who servedfrom 
1945 to 1948. Dr. Cardon will take office early in 
1954. 


Membership Now 71: FAO's membership has 
grown from 42 countries which signed the consti- 
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tution at Quebec in 1945 to 71 countries. Three 
countries--Libya, Iran, and Yeman--were admit- 
ted as members during FAO's Seventh Conference 
November 23-December 11. 


Food Production Programs: A change of em- 
phasis in food production programs was the key- 
note of the Seventh FAO Conference. Delegates 
agreed that the emphasis on general expansion of 
food production, vital in the postwar crisis, must 
now give way to a more selective approach. Pro- 
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duction must be increased in the areas of greatest 
need, and in the commodities for which expanded 
consumption is needed and possible. 


A second recommendation to member coun- 
tries from the Conference is that measures must 
be taken to enable consumers to buy more of the 
foods now abundant. These measures may include 
increased purchasing power, reduced production 
costs, more efficient marketing including reduced 
distribution costs, and more flexible price policies. 


NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES--1952 


New England Fisheries--1952, C.F.S. No. 966, is an annual summary of 
the New England fisheries for 1952. It includes tables summarizing the catch 
by species and by states, catch of certain shellfish in numbers and bushels, 
operating units by states, and lists the pounds of meats per bushel for certain 
shellfish. The bulletin also lists the annual catch of the principal species for 
the past 25 years. 


NEW ENGLAND CATCH, 1952 VALUE OF NEW ENGLAND CATCH, 1952 


OCEAN PERCH HADDOCK, 


HADDOCK LOBSTERS 
SEA HERRING SCALLOPS 
WHITING OCEAN PERCH 
FLOUNDERS FLOUNDERS. 


FISH FOR REOUCTION CLAMS 
AND ANIMAL FOOD 


cop eeeieee cop 
OTHER ee ES 58 Bese OTHER 


MILLION 
POUNDS 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 


The 1952 catch of fish and shellfish inthe coastal areas of the New England 
States (Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut) 
totaled 954,562,500 pounds, valued at $67,293,273 ex-vessel. This represents 
an increase of nearly 38 million pounds or 4 percent in quantity, but a decrease 
of $138 thousand or less than 1 percent in value as compared with the landings 
of the previous year. Ocean perch landings (189,042,000 pounds) were over 69 
million pounds less than they were in 1951, while haddock landings (161,341,000 
pounds) were approximately 8 million pounds greater than during the previous 
year. Herring (153,513,000 pounds) increased nearly 89 million pounds during 
the year, compared with 1951. 


Copies of C.F.S. No. 966 are available free upon request from the Division 
of Information, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Department of Commerce 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
NEW IMPORT CLASSIFICATIONS FOR FISHERY 


PRODUCTS: A revised Schedule A - Statistical 
Classification of Commodities Imported into the 
United States, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
went into effect on January 1, 1954. Some changes 
were made in the statistical classifications of fish- 
ery products; the most important were for fillets 
and canned fish. The purpose of the revision is to 
bring the classification for statistical purposes up 
to date to meet the current needs of industry. 
Some items were broken down into additional clas- 
sifications while others were combined into one 
group. A list of the new classifications of the 
principal fishery products involved together with 
the old classifications follows: 


New Classification 
Fish: 
Fresh or Frozen: Filleted, skinned, boned, 
sliced, or divided, n.s.p.f.: 
Ocean perch (rosefish) Cod, haddock, hake, 
Cod pollock, cusk, and 
Haddock, hake, pollock] rosefish. 
and cusk 
Swordfish 
Halibut and salmon 
Fresh-water fish 
Flounder 
Wolffish (sea catfish) 
Other (incl. mackerel, 
eels, shad, sturgeon, 
white sea bass or 
totoaba) 
Fish in Oil or in Oil and other substances: 
Canned tuna fish: 
White meat 
Other tuna 
Fish not in oil, or in oil and other substances: 
Canned tuna in brine; 
Albacore \ 
Other tuna 
Bonito in brine 
Other (incl. antipasto, 
and smoked and un- 
smoked pollock) 
Fish: 
Fresh or Frozen: Whole, or beheaded, or evis- 
cerated, or both: 
Tuna fish: 
Albacore 
Other tuna (incl. blue- 
fin, horse mackerel, 
yellowfin, and skipjack 


| Former Classification 


Halibut, salmon, mack- 
erel, swordfish, eels, 
shad, sturgeon, white 
sea bass or totoaba, 
and fresh-water fish. 


Other 


Tuna fish 


Tuna, antipasto, and 
smoked pollock 


Other (incl. unsmoked 
pollock) 


Tuna fish (incl, alba- 
core, bluefin, horse 
mackerel, yellowfin, 
and skipjack) 


New Classification | Former Classification 
Fish: 
Fresh or Frozen: Whole, or beheaded, or evis- 
cerated, or both (Cont. ): 
Fresh-water fish,n.e.s.: 
Fresh-water trout, ex 
cept lake trout (incl. 
rainbow, brook, and 
brown trout, etc.) 
Lake herring, ciscoes, 
and chubs 


Included with miscel- 
laneous fresh-water 
fish 


Lake herring and 
ciscoes 


Shellfish and Products: 
Crabs Crabs: Fresh or fro- 
zen (not crabmeat) 

Prepared or pre- 
served, n.s.p.f. 
Clams, quahaugs, not 
in airtight containers: 

Fresh or frozen 
Prepared or pre- 
served, n.s.p.f. 

Fish scrap and fish 
meal for feeding 
Fish scrap and fish meal {|) Fish scrap and fish 
(fertilizer) meal for fertilizer. 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc.: 

Drugs of animal origin not edible, crude, not con- 
taining alcohol, n.e.s.: 

Shark oil and shark-liver 
oil, including dogfish oil 
and dogfish liver oil 


Clams, quahaugs, not 
in airtight containers 


Fish scrap and fish meal 
Fish solubles 


Shark oil, including 

dogfish oil 
Shark-liver oil includ- 

dogfish liver oil 

Fish oils, n.e.s. (ex- 
cept cod oil and her- 
ring oil, and not in- 
cluding whale oil) 
Fish-liver oils n.e.s. 
(except cod-liver oil). 
Advanced in value or 
condition: 
Shark-liver oil, in- 
cluding dogfish-liver 
oil 


Fish oils, n.e.s. (except 
cod oil and herring oil, 
and not including whale 
oil), and fish-liver oils, 
n.e.s. (except cod-liver 
oil) 
Advanced in value or con- 
dition: 
Shark-liver oil, includ- 
ing dogfish-liver oil 


Animal and fish oils, 
fats, and greases, 

is GoiSo 2 

Shark-liver oil, in- 
cluding oil produced 
from dogfish livers, 
n.s. 


The revised Schedule A also lists the commod- 
ity numbers and the present rate of duty for each 
product. Copies of Schedule A may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
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ernment Printing Office, or from field offices of 
the Department of Commerce and Collectors of 
Customs. Annual subscription $3.50 to domestic 
subscribers and $4. 50 to foreign subscribers. 
These rates include the supplemental bulletins and 
pages for a period of at least one year. 


OK OK OK 


STATISTICS OF LOW-VALUE IMPORT SHIP- 
MENTS NOW HANDLED DIFFERENTLY: Effec- 
tive with the January 1954 statistics on imports 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, all items 
for immediate consumption valued at $250 orless, 
reported on formal or on informal entries, willbe 
included in the statistics on the basis of estimates 
based on a 5 percent probability sample of the i- 
tems. These estimates will be presented in the 
monthly statistics in terms of commodity sub- 
groups and in terms of countries, Customs Dis- 
tricts, and economic classes. 


No information on imports reported on informal 
entries has been included in statistics for months 
prior to January 1954. Until September 7, 1953, 
the value limit for informal entries was $100. Un- 
der the Customs Simplification Act, effective on 
that date, the value limit for informal entries was 
raised to $250. Because of this, the continued o- 
mission of informal entries was considered unde- 
sirable due to the impact of the omission of an in- 
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creased number of items on the statistics for indi- 
vidual commodities. The exclusion of informal en- 
tries continued through December 1953 even though 
the change in the value limit occurred in Septem- 
ber. For certain fishery products, principally 
those imported from neighboring countries, it is 
believed that informal entry items frequently ac- 
counted for a larger volume than reported through 
formal entry. On mostfishery products, however, 
the quantity imported on informal entry was be- 
lieved to be relatively small. The increase in the 
valuation from $100 to $250 would tend to increase 
the quantity of items so reported and previously 
omitted from statistics. 


For formal entries, fully compiled information 
for items of all values was included in the statis- 
tics through the month of June 1953. Effective in 
July 1953, full compilation was discontinued for 
items valued at less than $100 reported on formal 
immediate consumption entries, and information 
for these items was included in statistics on the 
basis of estimates made from a 10 percent random 
sample, This procedure was in effect for the 
months of July-December 1953. 


The studies were based on imports for the month 
of October 1953. The results on fishery products 
sampled are shown in the following tables: 


TABLE 1 - OCTOBER 1953 FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION--TOTAL SHIPMENTS AND 
SHIPMENTS OF $250 OR LESS BY SUBGROUPS 


(Formal entry shipments of $1-$99 based on 10% sample. Formal entry shipments of $100-$250 based on complete tabulation of unreviewed detail cards. 
Informal entry shipments based on 5% sample.) 


Group and subgroup description and Schedule A Total 
commodity code numbers imports 


Value 


Imports | Imports | Imports 
of of of 
formal formal formal 
entry entry entry | informa 
items items items entry 
under $100- | of $250 items? 

$100 $250 | or less tions 


Shipments on 

informal entries 

Total not distributed 
imports | Percent 

3 LD oi By four 

shipments} total in digit 

of shipments By ain 

$250 or | of $250 |subgroup| fica- 
less! | or less! 


(1,000 | (1,000 | (1,000 | (1,000 | (1,000 | (1,000 (1, 000 
dollars) | dollars) | dollars) | dollars) | dollars) | dollars) dol lars) 


Fish and fish products, except shellfish (0047000- 
0079590) 11,952 
Shellfish and products (0080100-0087900 5,066 


TABLE 2 - OCTOBER 1953 FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION--TOTAL SHIPMENTS AND 
SHIPMENTS OF $250 OR LESS FOR SCHEDULE A FOUR-DIGIT CLASSIFICATIONS WHICH HAD IMPORTS 
IN SHIPMENTS OF $250 OR LESS WHICH AMOUNTED TO (A) $10,000 OR MORE AND (B) 10% OR 
MORE OF TOTAL !MPORTS FOR THE FOUR-DIGIT CLASS!F1CATION 
(All figures include both formal and informal entries. Formal entry shipments of $1-$99 based on 10% sample. Formal entry shipments of $100-$250 
based on complete tabulation of unreviewed detail cards. Informal entry shipments based on 5% sample.) NOTE: See Table | for information on 
dollar value reported on informal entries which could not be distributed by four-digit classifications. 


Imports 


Percent 
Total - of 
Schedule A Description imports total in 
number (1000 shipments 
dollars) of $250 
or less 


or less 
(1000 
dollars) 


Imports Percent 


Total sally of 
Schedule A he imports |Shipments! total in 
number Description (1000 of $250 
or less 
(1000 
dol lars) 


dol lars) 


Whitefish, pike, lake trout, and 221 35 
yellow perch 
Other fresh water fish and eels... 14 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and 43 
cusk. 

Other fresh fish. 


Sme]ts..esssescesennccnccees eeene 
Sea herring... 
Other prepared fish, fish pastes,| 
and sauces. 
Turtles and crabs...sse«seen eseeee 
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The commodity by country detail in the annual 
statistics for 1953 will include formal entry im- 
mediate consumption items under $100 for only 
the months of January-June. The annual statistics 
will include no information on imports covered by 
informal entries. Presumably the value of infor- 
mal entries excluded each month is greater during 
the last four months of the year than during the 
first eight months due to the increase in the value 
limit for informal entries. 


In any use which is made of the calendar year 
import statistics in comparing 1953 with other 
years in terms of over-all totals, country totals, 
district totals, and economic class totals, it is be- 
lieved that the difference in the handling of low- 
value shipments will have very little significance 
because of the small proportion of these totals 
which is made up of low-value shipments. For 
year-to-year use of the statistics on a commodity 
basis, the following comparison of handling of low- 
value shipments should be considered: 


1952: Includes all formal entry items in full 7- 
digit commodity code by country detail, with noex- 
clusion on a value basis and no sampling or esti- 
mating. Excludes all informal entry items. The 
value limit for informal entries was $100. 


1953: Includes all formal entry items in full de- 
tail for first six months. Includes an estimate, 
only, for under $100 immediate consumption items 
on formal entries for last 6 months (under com- 
modity numbers 999100 and 9999200). Estimated 
is not distributed by commodity and is based on 10 
percent sample. 
Up to September 7, 1953, the value limit for infor- 
mal entries was $100. After that date, the limit 
was $250. 


1954: Includes both formal and informal entry 
items, but informal entry items and formal entry 
immediate consumption items valued $250 or less 
are included in the form of estimates based on a 5- 
percent sample. Estimates are distributed to show 
some 4-digit commodity detail, and possibly some 
breakdown of these figures by country. 


A detailed statement on the methods and proce- 
dures of handling of low-value import shipments in 
1953, and effective with January 1954 import sta- 
tistics, is published in the February 1954 Foreign 
Trade Statistics Notes, prepared by the Foreign 
Trade Division, Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


PROPOSED LICENSE FEES APPLY ONLY 


WHERE PERMITS WERE REQUIRED IN THE PAST: 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW 


Excludes all informal entry items. 


The proposed license fees for gill nets, traps, and 
pound nets, published by the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers in the Federal Register of January 29, 
were not intended to apply except in cases where 
permits have been required in the past. 


On February 24 the following notice of explana- 
tion was issued by the Army Corps of Engineers: 
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"In connection with the Public Notice issued by 
this department of February 3, 1954, concerning 
the proposed schedule of fees to be collected for 
Department of the Army navigation permits, the 
following is a clarification of a misinterpretation 
that has arisen concerning the proposed schedule 
of fees to be charged for Group 5, fish traps and 
pounds: 


"The proposed schedule of fees for this group 
has apparently been misinterpreted by some par- 
ties as meaning that a $25.00 fee would be charged 
for each gill net and a $50.00 fee for each fishtrap 
or pound. The actual intent of the proposed sched- 
ule is that the specified fees would be charged on- 
ly for each permit issued, regardless of the num- 
ber of gillnets, traps, or pounds that might be au- 
thorized by the permit. In cases where fishing areas 
have been established, within which Department of 
the Army permits are not required for gill nets, 
traps, or pounds, it is not proposed to collect any 
fee for such structures. Also, other types of net 
fishing, such as with drag nets or purse seines, 
do not require Department of the Army permits 
and therefore are not affected by the proposed 
schedule of fees." 


The original notice, however, does apply in 
cases where permits have been required in the 
past, and the Corps of Engineers is anxious to re- 
ceive written comment on the proposed license 
fees (where permits have heretofore been issued) 
for traps and pounds. 


The proposed fees are intended to recover the 
administrative costs of issuing permits. Whena 
permit is issued, a single fee, determined from 
the proposed table as it may finally be approved 
and issued, will be assessed. There will be no 
recurring fee. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1954, p. 57. 


i 


Foreign Operations Administration 


ISRAEL AUTHORIZED TO BUY FISH MEAL: 
Israel has been authorizedby the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration to spend $205,000 for the pur- 
chase of fish and meat meals, according to a Feb- 
ruary 26 bulletin from that agency. The contract 
period covering this purchase is from February 
24, 1954, to May 31, 1954. The terminal delivery 
date is August 31, 1954. Israel is authorized to 
make these FAO-financed purchases in the United 
States and possessions. 


CEA 


General Services Administration 


REVISED FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
FRESH AND FROZEN FISH PROPOSED: The Gen- 
eral Services Administration (GSA) has just re- 
leased Interim Federal Specification, Fish; Fresh 
(Chilled) and Frozen, PP-F-00381c, dated Febru- 
ary 27, 1954. This Interim Federal Specification 
is based upon currently available technical infor- 
mation, but has not been approved for promulgation 
as a regular Federal Specification. It is subject to 
modification, and pending its promulgation as a 
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regular Federal Specification, it is for optional 
use by all Federal agencies. For bid purposes, 
single copies of this specification are available 
without charge at the GSA Regional offices in Bos- 
ton, New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dallas, Denver, SanFrancisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 


ays Sng A 


Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


SWIFT NAMED ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: The 
appointment of Ernest F. Swift, of Madison, Wis., 
as Assistant Director of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, was announced on February 11 by Secretary 
of the Interior McKay. Swift, who has been Con- 
servation Director of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department since November 1947, took over his 
new post in Washington on March 15. He will be 
concerned primarily with the wildlife activities of 
the Service. 


Assistant Director Suomela, who was appointed 
in November 1953, will deal principally with the 
Service's fishery activities. 


Treasury Department 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORT TARIFF-RATE 
QUOTA FOR 1954: The reduced-tariff-rate import 
quota on fresh and frozen groundfish (cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean perch) fillets for 
calendar year 1954 is 33,950,386 pounds, the Bu- 
reau of Customs announced on January 27, 1954. 
Divided into quarterly quotas, this means that 
8,487,597 pounds of groundfish fillets during each 
quarter may be imported at the 1-7/8 cents-per- 
pound rate of duty. During each quarter, ground- 
fish fillet imports over the quarterly quota will be 
dutiable at the rate of 23 cents per pound. 


The reduced-rate import quota for 1954 is 0.2 
percent higher than the 1953 quota of 33,866,287 
pounds, 7.9 percent over the 1952 quota of 
31,472,108 pounds, and 16.1 percent above the quota 
of 29,239,808 pounds established for 1951. 


Average aggregate apparent annual consumption 
in the United States of fresh or frozen groundfish 
fillets and steaks for the three years preceding 
1954 was 226,335,907 pounds, calculated in accord- 
ance with the proviso to item 717 (b) of Part I, 
Schedule XX, of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (T.D. 51802). The proviso states that 
the import quota for any current calendar year 
shall be 15,000,000 pounds or 15 percent of the av- 
erage aggregate apparent annual consumption inthe 
three years preceding the current year, whichever 
is greater. The tariff item in summarized form 
is: "Fish, fresh, or frozen (whether or not packed 
in ice), filleted, skinned, boned, sliced, or divided 
into portions, not specially provided for: Cod, had- 
dock, hake, pollock, cusk, and rosefish."' 
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The full text of the announcement as it appeared 
in the Federal Register (February 5) follows: 


CERTAIN FIsH 
TARIFF-RATE QUOTA 


JANUARY 27, 1954. 

The tariff-rate quota for the calendar 
year 1954 on certain fish dutiable under 
paragraph 717 (b), Tariff Act of 1930, 
@s modified pursuant to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (T, D. e 
51802). 

In accordance with the proviso to item 
717 (b) of Part I, Schedule XX, of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(T. D. 51802), it has been ascertained 
that the average aggregate apparent an- 
nual consumption in the United States 
of fish, fresh or frozen (whether or not 
packed in ice), filleted, skinned, boned, 
sliced, or divided into portions, not spe- 
cially provided for: Cod, haddock, hake, 
pollock, cusk, and rosefish, in the three 
years preceding 1954, calculated in the 
manner provided for in the cited agree- 
ment, was 226,335,907 pounds. The 
quantity of such fish that may be im- 
ported for consumption during the cal- 
endar year 1954 at the reduced rate of 
duty established pursuant to that agree- 
ment is, therefore, 33,950,386 pounds, 
(343.3) 


(SEAL] D. B. STRUBINGER, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, 


The Bureau of Customs announced on February 
10, 1954, that the reduced-tariff-rate import 
quota for the first quarter of 1954 of 8,487,597 
pounds for fresh and frozen groundfish (cod, had- 
dock, hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean perch) fillets 
and steaks was filled on January 30, 1954, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics on imports for con- 
sumption. Any fresh and frozen groundfish fillets 
and steaks imported for consumption between Jan- 
uary 31 through March 31, 1954, are dutiable at 
the rate of duty of 23 cents per pound. 


COAST GUARD 
FEES PROPOSED FOR LICENSING AND OTHER 


essing applications or requests for certain per- 
mits, certificates, or other documents issued in 
accordance with navigation and vessel inspection 
laws, rules, and regulations which are adminis- 
tered or enforced by the Coast Guard. 


Comments on the proposed schedule of fees 
were requested, but no hearing was held to con- 
sider this matter. 


Notice of the proposals was published in the 
March 2 Federal Register. Paragraphs of possible 
interest to fisheries are as follows: 


8. Merchant marine certificates or documents, The fee to obtaincertain 
documents is to be as follows: 


...c. Duplicate merchant mariner's document (46 CFR 12.02-23 
(b)): $1.50.... 


e. Transcript of service (46 CFR 154.07): $0.25 for each 
entry, ... 


13, Certificate of award of number for an undocumented vessel (46 CFR 
Part 172), The fee is to be $5.00 for each certificate, for each duplicate 
certificate issued in lieu of lost original certificate, and for each certificate 
reissued because of change in address of owner or change of name, service, 
or engine number. ... 


15. It is contemplated that the schedule of fees will be revised biennially, 
and adjustments made where necessary to conform the fees charged to act- 
ual experience in the light of new or changed circumstances. 
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To implement this Act the Bureau of the Budget 
has stated that "it shall be the policy of the Feder- 
al agencies engaged in licensing activities to pro- 
vide a system of fair and equitable fees which, 
taking account of the value to the recipient andthe 
public policy or interest served, shall recover to 
the fullest extent possible, the aggregate cost in- 
curred in the conduct of these activities." 


The fees now being considered would apply only 
to processing future permits for private aids to 
navigation, explosive loading permits, certain 
duplicate mariner's documents, certifications of 
articles of ships' stores, approvals of equipment 
and materials for use on vessels, and certificates 
of award of numbers to undocumented vessels. 


Generally speaking it is believed the rule will 
not apply to fishing vessels. However, Section 13 
would apply to all small boats where numbers are 


issued, 


Highty-Third Congress (Second Session) 


MARCH 1954 


Listed below are public bills and resolutions in- 
troduced and referred to committees or passed by 
the Eighty-Third Congress (Second Session) and 
signed by the President that directly or indirectly 
affect the fisheries and allied industries. Public 
bills and resolutions are shown in this section only 
when introduced and, if passed, when signed by the 
President; but also shown are the more pertinent 
reports, hearings, or chamber actions on some of 
the bills shown in this section from month to 
month. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD: The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on February 24 reported out S. 50, to provide for the admission of 
Alaska into the Union, and recommended that the bill as amended be passed. 
The Committee's Report (No. 1028, Providing for the Admission of Alaska 
into the Union) discusses the purpose of the bill, primary reasons for state- 
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hood, readiness for statehood, and other factors regarding the admission of 
Alaska into the Union. In its conclusion the Committee in part states; ‘‘It, 
therefore, earnestly recommends that the Senate take affirmative action on 
this measure which is a major plank in the platforms of both major parties. 
The Committee in its sectional analysis of the bill pointed out: Subsection 
(f) of the bill turns over to the new State all of the Federal property, both 
real and personal, in the Territory which is used for the conservation and 
protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, The fisheries have been 
Alaska's greatest source of revenue up to the present time, with the catch 
having an average annual value in excess of $100 million or more. Under 
Supreme Court decisions control over the fisheries and wildlife within its 
borders passes to a new State upon its admission as an incident of statehood. 
However, the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior has 
many valuable installations which have been effectively furthering the long- 
range interests of this great natural asset of the Territory and under this 
section the Territory gets the equipment that will be necessary for the State 
to carry on the work for which the Federal Government has been responsible, 
Specifically excepted from the grant are wildlife refuges. As is the case 
with the existing States, the new State will not have control over those fish 
and wildlife resources that are the subject of international treaties, suchas 
fur seals and sea otters. Another provision of subsection (f) provides that 
Alaska will receive 50 percent of the net proceeds each year from sales of 
seal skins and sea otter skins taken within the Territorial limits of the new 
State. 


BUY-AMERICAN PRINCIPLE: H.R, 8355 (Smith) - a bill to provide for 
the suspension by the President under certain circumstances of certain pro- 
visions of law embodying the Buy-American Principle; introduced in the 
House on March 11; referred to the Committee on Public Works. 


HAWAII AND ALASKA STATEHOOD: The Senate on March 11 considered 
S. 49, providing statehood for Hawaii, adopting Anderson amendment to add 
‘a new title tb the bill so as to grant statehood to Alaska as well (motion to 
reconsider this vote was tabled), 


MARKETING FACILITIES IMPROVEMENT ACT: H. R. 8226 (Cooley) - 
a bill to encourage the improvement and development of marketing facilities 
for handling perishable agricultural (including sea food) commodities was 
introduced in the House on March 4; referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, The purpose of this bill is to facilitate, encourage, and assist munic- 
ipalities and political subdivisions of States, public agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of one or more States or municipalities, public corporations and 
boards, and private enterprise in the creation and development of modern 
and efficient public wholesale markets for the handling of perishable agri- 
cultural (including sea food) commodities in areas where such markets are 
found to be needed and where Federal assistance is requested and author- 
ized. A $25 million ‘“‘marketing facility mortgage insurance fund’' would be 
set up to make insurance payments and to meet the expenses incurred in 
connection with the acquisition, operation, and disposal of market facilities 
acquired, 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL: H, R. 8302 (Donder) - a bill to extend 
the duration of the Water Pollution Control Act was introduced in the House 
on March 9; referred to the Committee on Public Works. 


REFRIGERATION MACHINE FOR FISHING VESSELS 


A manufacturer in Lubeck-Schlutup, Germany, is manufacturing a small 
hydraulically-driven refrigeration machine, which operates independently of its 
relative position to the main drive and is so small that it can be installed in any 


wooden fishing cutter. 


--World Fisheries Abstracts, March-April 1953 
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60 12 MQS. 1953 - 241.6 


FISHERY 


__ INDICATORS 


CHART I - FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


126 1952 - 295.8) 
12 1951_- 220.9) 


UMULATIVE DATA 


- 1953 - 175.6 
We 1952 - 256.4! 
1951 _- 182.2 


NEW JERSEY 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


12 MgS. 1953 - 433.3) 
120 12 a 1952 - 220.6) 


aoe 


eT 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV. DEC 


CALI FORN| A2/ 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


. 1954 - 65.3 
1953 - 58.7 
1953 - 544.0 


JAN FEB iiAR_APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


2/ONLY PARTIAL--INCLUDES PRODUCTION OF MAJOR FISHERIES AND MARKET FISH 


LANDINGS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


2 mgs. 1954 - 38.4 
2 7 1953 - 39.6 
1953 


‘CUMULATIVE DATA 


12 QS. 1953 - 67.0 
12 5, 1952 - 62.5 
12 1951 - 64.9 


CUMULATIVE DATA 
. 1954 - 8.4 
1953 - 6.1 

1953 - 138.7 


UMULATIVE DATA 


12 MQS. 1953 - 38.0 
l2 12 t 1952 - 47.0 
12 1951 - 49.8 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 


In Millions of Pounds 


‘ HADDOCK , OCEAN PERCH 
(Maine and Massachusetts) (Maine and Massachusetts) 
CUMULATIVE DATA 
2 mgs. 1953 - 122,1 + 1953 - 153.9 


2a 1952 - 141.2 a 1952 - 189.0 
12 1951 - 134.1 1951 - 258.3 


28 


SHRIMP , WHITING 
Gulf States!/ including Florida West Coast) (Maine and Massachusetts) 
CUMULATIVE DATA CUMULATIVE DATA 
12 mgs. 1953 - 177.4 » 1953 - 63.4 


120, 1952 - 156.1 ; ©1952 - 72.8 
12 1951 - 154.7 1951_- 78.7 


0 JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV. DEC 
T/A. & ALA. DATA BASED ON LANDINGS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS AND ARE NOT 


COMPLETE. In Thousands of 


MENHADEN PACIFIC AND JACK MACKEREL 
(East and Gulf Coasts) (California) 
CUMULATIVE DATA CUMULATIVE DATA 
- 1953 - 807.7 G 2 
1952 - 643.8 bi 7) 
1951 - 552.0 WS = 


=— RH 


JAN FEB MA JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


P| LCHARD TUNA AND TUNA-LIKE FISH 
(California (Cali fornia) 
CUMULATIVE DATA 


2 MAS. 1954 - 26.6 
1953 - 14.9 
1953 - 183.1 


o AUG SEPT OCT NOV. DEC .JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS + 


In Millions of Pounds 


U. S. & ALASKA FREEZINGS 


U. S. & ALASKA HOLDINGS 


4Q} 2 MRS. 1954 - 


1953 - 17.8 
1953 - 275.4 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


MIDDLE & SOUTH ATLANTIC HOLDINGS2/ 


WY 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
2/AUL EAST COAST STATES FROM N. Y. SOUTH. 


V_DEC 


GULF & SOUTH CENTRAL HOLDINGS4/ 


— 


0 
UAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
B/ALA., MISS, LA., TEX., ARK., KY., & TENN. 


CALIFORNIA HOLDINGS 


UAN. FEB) MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


*Excludes salted, cured, and smoked products. 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pound 


RECEIPTS!/ AT WHOLESALE SALT-WATER MARKET = By 
(FRESH AND FROZEN) NEW YORK COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS€ 


a Se CITY 


1953 - 
1953 - 170.1 


@ JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN _FEB_MAR_APR_ MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


1/\NCLUDE TRUCK AND RAIL IMPORTS FROM CANADA AND DIRECT VESSEL LANDINGS 2/AS REPORTED BY PLANTS IN METROPOLITAN AREA. 
AT NEW YORK CITY. 


RECEIPTS AT WHOLESALE MARKET 


(FRESH AND. FROZEN) CHICAGO 


COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


2 mgs. 1954 - 16.1] _ 
Zien 1953 1683 
12 1953 - 113.8 


UAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


SEATTLE 


WHOLESALE MARKET RECEIPTS, LANDINGS, 
& IMPORTS (FRESH & FROZEN) 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


2 MQS. 1954 - 
4} 2°" 95a = 
12 1953 - 


0 JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


CHART 5- FISH MEAL and 


FISH MEAL 


(In Thousands of Tons) 
CUMULATIVE DATA 


FISH OIL 
(In Millions of Gallons) 


0) 
JUAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
TUNA AND TUNA-LIKE FISH - CALIFORNIA 


UMULATIVE DATA 


MACKEREL!/— CALIFORNIA 


ots toes 


I 3 Mi: 1954 - 
1953 - 1953 - 
1953 - 8, 3e8: 3 


VAN. FEB: MAR APR. MAY. JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
J/INCLUDES PACIFIC MACKEREL AND JACK MACKEREL. 


SALMON - ALASKA 
2800; 


DATA CUMULATIVE DATA 
2m 1954 - 5 TOTAL 1953 SEASON - 2,882.1 
2 Pe 1953 - A 2400|roraL 1952 SEASON - 3,530.5 


SARDINES (ESTIMATED) - MAINE 


CUMULATIVE DATA STANDARD CASES 
12 Mgs. 1953 - 2,451.9 


1952 - 33457. 
1951 - 1 7603. 


Variety No.Cans Can Designation Net Wat. 


& drawn 3% OZ. 
= 5 
No. 4 tuna 6&7 
No. | oval 


|-pound tal! 
& Ib. 


JAN FEB MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV. DEC 


SARDINES — CALIFORNIA 


(CUMULATIVE DATA 


SHRIMP - GULF STATES 


CUMULATIVE DATA 
1953/54 SEASON, TOTAL - f | [\ eee, GREEN 
1952/53 SEASON, TOTAL - A 
1951/52 SEASON, TOTAL - 2,3 1952/53. SEASON, 
AUG.-MAR. 
1952/53 SEAS 
TOTAL AUG.- Sul - 893.7 


AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC | JAN "FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY. 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 


GROUNDFISH (INCLUDING OCEAN PERCH) FILLETS, 
FRESH & FROZEN 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV+DEC 


SHRIMP, FRESH & FROZEN, FROM MEXICO 


CUMULATIVE DATA 
12 MQS. 1953 - 36.8) 


12 |, 1952 - 33.9 
12 1951_- 39.6 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV. DEC 


TUNA, FRESH & FROZEN 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


12 MQS. 1953 - 95.0) 
2ayis Mas 


2 , 1952 - 69.0 
12 1951 - 62.1 
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CANNED TUNA AND TUNA-LIKE FISH (IN OIL) 
CUMULATIVE DATA 
12 MQS. 1953 - 14.9 


1952 - 18.1 
1951 - 14.1 
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FILLETS & STEAKS OTHER THAN GROUNDFISH, 
FRESH & FROZEN 


CUMULAT|VE DATA 
6] 12 MAS. 1953 - 48.0 


12, 1952 = 52.9 
12 1951_- 45.5 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


LOBSTER & SPINY LOBSTER, FRESH & FROZEN 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


« 1953 - 41.7 
1952 - 39.0 
1951 - 38.3 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


12 MQS. 1953 - 23.2 
l2 12 o 1952 - 30.3 
12 1951 - 39.6 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV ‘DEC 


CANNED SARDINES 
CIN O1L_AND NOT_IN OIL 
CUMULATIVE DATA 


. 1953 - 45.0 
1952 - 21.4 
1951 - 27.8 
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Recent publications of interest to the commercial fishing industry are listed below. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
ICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CFS = CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND ALASKA. 
FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS. 
SSR.- FISH. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 


(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION). 
SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 


Number Title 
CFS-939 - Massachusetts Landings, September 
1953, 8 p. 


CFS-946 - Texas Landings, November 1953, 3 p. 
CFS-947 - Massachusetts Landings, October 1953, 
8 p. 

CFS-948 - Frozen Fish Report, January 1954, 8p. 

CFS-949 - Mississippi Landings, November 1953, 

2p. 

CFS-950 - Maine Landings, November 1953, 5 p. 

CFS-951 - Florida Landings, November 1953, 6 p. 

CFS-953 - Fish Meal and Oil, December 1953, 2p. 

CFS-954 - Massachusetts Landings, November 

1953, 8 p. 
CFS-955 - Texas Landings, December 1953, 3 p. 
CFS-956 - Frozen Fish Report, Annual Summary 
1953, 14 p. 

CFS-957 - Mississippi Landings, December 1953, 

2p. 

CFS-960 - Maine Landings, December 1953, 5 p. 

FL -9  ~- Available Leaflets on Fisheries, 17 p. 

A list by subject of various publica- 
tions on fisheries issued by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service (revised). 

FL-336s - Quarterly Outlook for Marketing Fish- 
ery Products, January-March 1954, 
32 p. 

- Pasteurization of Crab Meat, 7p. A 
reproduction of articles that appeared 
in Fishery Market News in 1942, de- 
scribing the results of studies deal- 
ing with the pasteurization of crab 
meat and specific methods of proce- 
dure. 


Sep. No. 368 - Shellfish Explorations in the Yaku- 
tat Bay Area, Alaska, by the John N. 
Cobb, Spring 1953. 


SSR-Fish. No. 109 - Utilization of Alaskan Salmon 
Cannery Waste, Parts I and II, by Maurice E, 
Stansby and Associates, 108 p., illus., proc- 
essed, September 1953. (Reprint of original 
reports published by the Industrial Research 
and Development Division, Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Part I-December 1947, Part IIl-December 1948) 


FL-415 


Part I gives the results of the preliminary in- 
dustrial and economic surveys, and discusses 
the studies on the use of the salmon cannery 
waste to prepare vitamin A oils and as asource 
of food for hatchery fish. The projects included 
in both the first and second reports were made 
possible by a research grant from the Indus- 
trial Research and Development Division of the 
Office of Technical Services to the Alaska Fish- 
eries Experimental Commission. Experiment- 
al work was under the general supervision of 
the Pacific Coast and Alaska Investigations of 
the Branch of Commercial Fisheries, and in- 
vestigations were carried out in Seattle, Wash., 
and Ketchikan, Alaska. Originally, a long- 
term research program was planned, but be- 
cause of the liquidation of the Industrial Re- 
search and Development Division, the projects 
had to be terminated within one year. The 
phases of the program discussed in Part II in- 
clude the collection of raw materials in Alaska; 
utilization of salmon eggs for the production of 
cholesterol, protein, and industrial fat; the ad- 
dition of salmon head oil to canned salmon; the 
vitamin content of fish waste products which 
were used for hatchery foods; and the process- 
ing of the cannery waste to obtain vitamin A 
oils. 


SSR-Fish. No. 110 - Biological Effects on Hard 
Clams of Hand Raking and Power Dredging, by 
John B. Glude and Warren S, Landers, 47 p., 
illus., processed, October 1953. Describes 
an experiment to determine the relative biolog- 
ical effects of power dredging as compared 
with hand digging on a population of hard-shell 
clams. The use of the term "biological effects" 
should be emphasized since no attempt was 
made to investigate the economic, sociological, 
or legal phases of this problem. Therefore, 
the information presented in this report must 
not be considered as the final answer to the 
power versus hand-digger controversy, but 
rather as information on the biological phase 
alone. Describes in detail the fishing methods 
used, methods for conducting the experiment, 
and analysis of results. This experiment shows 
no biological basis for restricting either method 
of fishing. 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND 

ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 

WASHINGTON 25); 

Effect Sap ienoieed Organic Substances on Oysters, 
by Albert Collier, S. M. Ray, A. W. Magnitzky, 
and Joe O. Bell, Fishery Bulletin 84 (From 
Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, vol. 54), 22 p., illus., printed, 20 cents, 
1953. In the course of prolonged and detailed 
studies of the effects of industrial wastes on 
oysters, Crassostrea virginica (Gmelin), at 
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Pensacola, Fla., continuous recordings of the 
activities of several oysters were made simul- 
taneously. The oysters tended to behave ina 
parallel fashion which could not be correlated 
with any of the factors customarily measured. 
The work reported here presents an effort to 
define the cause or causes. Sea water contains 
unknown substances in minute quantities which 
respond to the N-ethyl-carbazole test for car- 
bohydrates. Pumping rates and shell gapes of 
several oysters recorded simultaneously indi- 
cated a parallel reaction to the concentration of 
carbohydrates in sea water. The oysters re- 
sponded to increases in the carbohydrate con- 
centration by pumping increasing amounts of 
water, and exhibited thresholds of lower limits 
below which they did not pump. Higher water 
temperatures elevated this threshold. Analysis 
of shell movements revealed three phases of 
gape: Phase I, preliminary and equal to about 
one-third total gape; phase II, transitional; and 
phase III, induced only by a carbohydrate con- 
centration above the threshold value. Study of 
the behavior of the substances in sea water 
stored under controlled conditions established 
that light and air increase their production, and 
that they remain constant in the dark and in fil- 
tered water. There is an inverse, noncausal 
relation to salinity in natural estuarial water. 


Pacific Salmon--Hatchery Propagation and Its Role 


in Fishery Management, by William Hagen, Jr., 
Circular 24, 60 p., illus., printed, 30 cents, 
1953. How salmon hatchery operations on the 
Pacific coast are helping to maintain this valu- 
able commercial and sport fishery resource is 
discussed in this report. It describes briefly 
the species of Pacific salmon and their charac- 
teristics, reviews present-day methods of the 
artificial propagation of the Pacific salmon, out- 
lines the human factors endangering the main- 
tenance of the fishery, and explains the role of 
the hatchery in the attempt to maintain the fish- 
eries at their highest possible level, Through- 
out the development of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, salmon have played an important part. 
Today the salmon fisheries are essential in the 
economy of these two regions, But population 
growth and industrial increase have intensified 
the problems of salmon-fishery maintenance. 
Natural propagation has been interfered with 

by pollution and by dams that cut off the salmon 
from their natural spawning grounds. On the 
Pacific coast, industrial advancement and its 
demands upon water for power has discouraged 
and will further discourage the natural repro- 
duction of salmon, This report points out the 
need for hatchery-reared salmon to overcome, 
at least in part, the losses incurred by man- 
made deterents to natural reproduction, 


"The Use of a Graphic-Recording Echo Sounder on 


Maine Lakes, '' by Kendall Warner, article, The 
Progressive Fish Culturist, vol. 15, no. 4 
(October 1953), pp. 170-74, illus., processed 
(annual subscription $1.25 domestic, US$1.65 
foreign). One of the most time-consuming parts 
of a survey is the manual measurement of water 
depths with a sounding line, As a step toward 
economy of time, a recorder echo sounder was 
procured by the Fishery Research and Manage- 
ment Division of the Maine Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game in the spring of 1952 for 
use in the biological survey of Maine lakes. 
This article describes the recording fathometer, 
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the steps involved in mounting the instrument, 
the sounding operation, interpretation of re- 
corded results, and transfer of soundings from 
fathometers to the outline map of a lake. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
GANI ZATION |SSUING THEM. CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBL! CA- 
TIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GANI ZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, 
{Ly AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN. 


Crisis in the Fishing Industry, by Everett S, Allen, 
27 p., printed. Seafood Producers' Assoc., 60 
No. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass., De- 
cember 1953. A series of seven articles, re- 
on the future of the fishing industry in Massachu- 
setts, and specifically, in the port of New Bed- 
ford: ''Destruction of Fishing Industry Pre- 
dicted as Costly Suits Boost Insurance Rates;" 
"Dishonesty, Unique Liberality of Jones Act 
Cost Insurance Company $3,000,000 Deficit;"' 
"McHugh, AFU Leader, Blames Insurance In- 
terests for Boost in Costly Damage Suits;" 
"Three-Fourths of Fleet Here Can't Meet Re- 
pair Costs;" ''Harassed by Fewer Fish and In- 
creasing Costs, Prominent Dealer Considers 
Move Out of U. S.;'' "Future Abundance of Fish 
Uncertain, Figures Show;'' and''S. P. Jason 
Charges Both Fishermen's Union, Industry 
with 'Short-Sighted, Selfish' Policies.'' Basis 
of these articles are the views of persons long 
prominent in the development of the fishing 
business, as well as authorities in allied fields. 


Directory of Combination Export Managers, Sec- 
tion I--Food, Feed and Fertilizer, 35 p., 


printed. Office of Small Business, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C., August 
1953. This directory is one of five, each cov- 
ering a different broad category of commodi- 
ties. The combination export managers, listed 
in this directory, represent suppliers of com- 
modities, including fish and fish products (ex- 
cept fish meal and fish oil), classified under 
the broad category of Food, Feed and Fertilizer. 
The directory is divided into two parts: Part 
One--Commodity Listing contains the various 
commodities and the names of the combination 
export managers who represent suppliers of 
these commodities; and Part Two--Alphabetic 
Listing of Combination Export Managers gives 
details on the combination export managers, in- 
cluding the names and addresses of the sup- 
pliers he represents. 


Directory of Organizations and Officials Concerned 
with the Protection of Wildlife and Other Natu- 
ral Resources, by Carl D. Shoemaker, 48 p., 
printed. National Wildlife Federation, 232 
Carroll Street NW., Washington 12, D. C., 
July 1, 1953. A directory of organizations and 
officials concerned with the protection of wild- 
life, including mammals, birds, and fishes, as 
well as their habitat. Organizations dealing 
with soils, waters, trees, wildlife, and recre- 
ation are listed. This directory is designed to 
meet the needs of officials charged with the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of fish and game 
laws and also for the convenient use of persons 
desiring to communicate with officials in organ- 
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izations concerning wildlife and fishing condi- 
tions in the several states and territories, the 
Canadian provinces and territories, Mexico, 
the West Indies, Central America, South Amer- 
ica, and the Philippines. 


"An Economic Approach to the Optimum Utiliza- 
tion of Fishery Resources, '' by H. Scott Gordon, 
Board of Canada, vol. X, no. 7 (September 
1953), pp. 442-57, illus., printed, C$3.25 per 
volume. This theoretical study is a valuable 
contribution to the science of ''Fishery Manage- 
ment.'' Whether the econometric methods ap- 
plied by the author will solve the problems of 
the economically best feasible fishing efforts in 
a "biologically self-sustained area'' is, however, 
questionable. One may agree with the author 
that ''the economic optimum is at a level offish- 
ing intensity somewhat less than that which 
would produce the maximum physical landing." 
But as The Economist(vol. CLVIII no. 5573, 

17 June 1950, p. 1317) cleverly says: ''There 
is a perpetual chance of a windfall for a small 
man willing to back his own judgment and this 
will always help a number of both fishermen 
and merchants hanging on to the industry by the 
skin of their teeth, cherishing their independ- 
ence and living on hopes.'' Enforcing the eco- 
nomic optimum depends, according to the author, 
on regulatory measures, which would either 
divide up a fishery into private property rights 
or subject the fishery to limitations which con- 
stantly may be changed due to biological and 
technological conditions. One new way of gov- 
ernment control is suggested by the author, 
which may surprise members of the fishing in- 
dustry, namely, control by taxation. 


--R. A. Kahn 


An Experimental Program in Shellfish Management, 
by Robert L. Dow, Fisheries Circular No. 10, 


1lp., illus., printed. Department of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries, Augusta, Maine, March 1953. 
A chronological outline of the various phases of 
an experimental shellfish management program 
conducted in the Wells area of Maine. This is 
the first experimental shellfish management 
program ever attempted in Maine on any diver- 
sified basis. The program included (1) recon- 
naissance of the several areas; (2) area, popu- 
lation, and production surveys; (3) meetings 
and conferences with town officers and fisher- 
men; (4) transplantation of seed stocks; (5) hy- 
drographic modification experiments; (6) public 
hearings; (7) geological reconnaissance of the 
area with the State geologist; (8) geological- 
biological study with the Maine Geological Sur- 
vey; (9) predation studies; (10) experimental 
marine farming with the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service; (11) field classification of sedi- 
ments; (12) photographic recording of flat and 
hydrographic conditions; (13) closures; (14) es- 
tablishment of periods of harvest; (15) measure- 
ment of digging efficiency; (16) measurement of 
digging mortality (breakage); (17) keeping de- 
tailed catch records; (18) organization of coop- 
erative responsibility between state and munici- 
pality; (19) action taken by municipality on rec- 
ommendations made by the State; and (20) growth 
and survival experiments, 
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"Fish Sticks, '' article, Food Engineering, January 
1954, vol. 26, no. 1, pp. 44, 03-20% illus., 


printed, single copy 35¢. Food Engineering, 
Subscription Service, 99-129 N. Broadway, 
Albany 1, New York. Describes in detail and 
illustrates the operations involved in the prep- 
aration of the quick-frozen precooked (deep-fat 
fried) breaded fish sticks. This new item, of 
uniform size and shape, has won enthusiastic 
reception in key-test markets. 


"Fisheries and Weather,"' by G. L. Kesteven, 
article, FAO Fisheries Bulletin, July-August 
1953, vol. 6, no. 4, pp. 109-18, printed, sin- 
gle copy 30 U. S. cents. Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 
(For sale by International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, New York 27, N. Y.) 
This review separates the problems of craft, 
gear, and fishing operations from those of fish 
stocks, as related to climate and weather. It 
considers (1) the bearing which general, long- 
range meteorological information has on such 
matters as the design of craft, and the distri- 
bution and abundance of fish; (2) how short-term, 
seasonal information and predictions may af- 
fect the planning of fishing operations, and how 
such information may be made use of in pre- 
dicting the behavior of fish stocks; and (3) the 
use of day-by-day weather forecasting in the 
conduct of fishing operations and especially in 
relation to safety at sea. Lastly, it considers 
these matters from the points of view of: (a the 
use which is made of available meteorological 
information in these various connections; (b) the 
better use which could be made of information 
which is at present available; and, (c) how 
meteorological services could be improved for 
the benefit of the fisheries industries. 


The Fisherman's Handbook - 1954, 382 p., illus., 
printed, $1. Fisherman Press, Inc., Oxford, 
Ohio, 1954. This nicely printed and well-illus- 
trated Handbook has been prepared only with 
the needs of sports fishermen in mind. But 
there are some portions which commercial fish- 
ermen may find of interest, especially those 
who use small boats, lines, andlures. The 
major sections of the Handbook cover such sub- 
jects as Fish and Fish Biology, with descrip- 
tions of many common game fish and a glossary 
of fish terms; Natural Baits for both fresh and 
salt water; Where to Fish by States, Territor: 
ies, Provinces, and National Forests and Parks; 
Fishing Methods (primarily casting), including 
fishing fundamentals; Tackle, including rods, 
reels, lines, leaders, lures, hooks, and other 
accessories; and finally Boats and Motors, es- 
pecially outboards. In addition to the substan- 
tial amount of information in the text proper, 
there are illustrations and data in about equal 
amount in the accompanying advertisements of 
what appears to be most of the manufacturer's 
supplying the sports fisherman's requirements. 


Food Processing and Research Bibliographies 


Three bibliographies prepared by the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, on as many phases of food processing and 
problems have been recently revised andreleased. 
These present very brief descriptions of technical 
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studies prepared here and abroad on such problems 
as food deterioration and preservation; freezing, 
cold storage and refrigeration; processing and prep- 
aration; canning and dehydration; substitutes and 
synthetics, and marketing and packaging. 


Bibliography of Reports on Fish and The Fish 
Industry, Code No. IB-142, 5p., June 1953. 


Bibliography of Reports on Meat and Poultry 


(Including Sausage Casings), Code No. IB-143, 
6 p., May 1953. 


Bibliography of Reports on Food Preservation 
and Preservatives, Code No. IB-190, 4 p., 
May 1953. 


These bibliographies are available at 10 cents 
per copy from the Offices of Technical Service, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


International Development Advisory Board, 27 
p., processed. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, Office of Public Reports, Washington 25, 
D. C., December 1953. A report to Harold E. 
Stassen, Director of Foreign Operations, re- 
garding the United States participation in Tech- 
nical Cooperation programs for underdeveloped 
countries. 


(FOA) Monthly Operations Report (Data as of 
July 31, 1953), 63 p., illus., processed. Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Reports, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
This issue, which contains data through July 31, 
1953, summarizes the activities of the Mutual 
Security Agency and the Technical Cooperation 
Administration prior to the establishment of the 
Foreign Operations Administration on August 1, 
1953. Charts and appendix tables on the Euro- 
pean Program cover MSA/ECA operations be- 
ginning with April 3, 1948. Charts andappendix 
tables on the Far East Program cover MSA/ECA 
operations under the China Area Aid Act of 1950. 
A section of the report deals with the military 
assistance program. 


Freezing Meat, Poultry, Fish, Seafoods, and 
Game, Extension Bulletin 732, 17 p., illus., 
printed. Federal Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
January 1953. Describes the preparation of 
clams, fish, oysters, crabs, and other food 
items for freezing. Also describes the kinds 
of packaging materials available, the import- 
ance of selecting the proper packaging material, 
and methods of wrapping and labeling. 


Handbook of Freshwater Fishery Biology with the 


First Supplement, by Kenneth D. Carlander, _ 
437 p. with alinement charts of monographs, 
printed, $6.50. Wm. C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1953. (A publication of the Iowa 
Cooperative Fishery Research Unit, sponsored 
by the Iowa State Conservation Commission and 
the Industrial Science Research Institute of Iowa 
State College.) Primarily a quick-reference 
source book to data on fresh-water fish. Con- 
sists mostly of tabular material for which con- 
servationists and biologists have frequent need, 
and it will aid research workers as a biblio- 


graphical guide to originalinvestigations. Data 
on growth, length, weight, and various length 
relationships on all species of fresh-water 
fishes found in the United States and Canadaare 
presented. Anadromous fishes have not been 
included unless they have at one time or an- 
other become established in fresh water. This 
edition brings up to date a previous edition pub- 
lished in 1950. The book consists of instruc- 
tions for reading the tables, suggestions for 
conducting a simple age and growth study, life 
histories by species, population data, conver- 
sion tables, and literature cited. This edition 
has the first supplement which contains the new 
data published since the 1950 edition was issued 
as well as some earlier data which were missed 
in the earlier edition. The supplement includes 
a small amount of data on fresh-water fishes 

in other parts of the world but the coverage of 
foreign literature is not comprehensive. Over 
40 percent as many papers (covering 1950-1952) 
are included in the supplement as were in the 
original Handbook. 


"Improving the Fisheries Contribution to World 


Food Supplies," article, FAO Fisheries Bulle- 
tin, September-October 1953, vol. 6, no. 5, 
pp. 159-96, illus., printed, single copy 30cents. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, Italy. (For sale by Internation- 
al Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, New York 27, N. Y.) This paper seeks 
to indicate something of the pattern of evolution 
and development which might be displayed by 
the fishery industries within the next few dec- 
ades; and, chiefly, it is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the main problems which must be faced 
if a substantial rise in fish production is to oc- 
cur to meet targets such as those set for 1960. 
Under the section on the growth of the fisher- 
ies, it discusses present production and utiliza- 
tion, past developments, and factors influenc- 
ing past development. The section on the basis 
for expansion discusses the productivity of 
waters, the technical aspects of realizing these 
possibilities, fish finding, catching, handling, 
fish culture and inland fisheries management, 
and an appraisal of these possibilities. Also 
discusses weakness in the economic background, 
ineffective demand, defects in the organization- 
al setting of the fishery industries and their ad- 
ministration, problems in financing the indus- 
tries, barriers in international trade, short- 
comings in the orientation and conduct of re- 
search, deficiencies in knowledge and skill, and 
inadequate planning for fishery developments. 

A series of conclusions on which any efforts to 
increase the world's fish food production should 
be based are summarized. Includes a chart of 
marine fisheries of the world, showing areas 

of established fisheries, those intensely ex- 
ploited, and those under-exploited or entirely 
neglected. 


Institut des Peches Maritimes du Maroc (Marine 


Fisheries Institute of Morocco), by J. Furnestin, 
Bulletin No. 1, 61 p., illus., printed in French, 
375 francs (US$1.10). Institut des Peches Mar- 
itimes du Moroc, Casablanca, Morocco, Sep- 
tember 1953. Describes sonar (ultra sonic) 
sardine fishing in Morocco and the experiments 
of the exploratory fishing boat, Jean-Francois. 
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Briefly outlines all the vessel trips and presents 
numerous maps and sonar echograms. 


Jahresbericht uber die Deutsche Fischerei 1952 


(Annual Report of the German Fisheries 1952), 
363 p., illus., printed in German. Unterabtei- 
lung Fischwirtschaft, Bundesministerium fur 
Ernahrung, Landwirtschaft and Forsten, 72 
Neuer Wall, Hamburg 36, West Germany, in 
cooperation with Mitwirkung des Statistischen 
Bundesamtes. (Publisher: Mann Brox., Ber- 
lin, Germany), October 1953. 


This Annual Report has importance over and 
above the statistical material which is included. 
The report is divided into four parts. Each 
part contains several independent articles deal- 
ing with developments and noticeable events in 
the German fishing industry during 1952. Some 
articles give historical surveys. Others de- 
scribe local fisheries and fishing ports. 


Part 1 contains six articles. The first one 
(written by Dr. G. Meseck, the Director of the 
Fishery Division of the Ministry of Nutrition, 
Agriculture and Forestry) deals with "fishery 
economic policies''in 1952. This article gives 
interesting details on the nutritional values of 
fish and other food products as compared with 
the respective prices. In 1952 a slight reduc- 
tion of the catch as compared to 1951 was no- 
ticeable, which was mostly due to smaller runs 
of fish. The importation of fishery products in 
Germany during 1952 was liberalized; however, 
it is significant for the increased standard of 
living in Germany in that year that the main in- 
crease in imports was in Norwegian sardines 
in oil, a comparatively expensive product. 
Other articles in part 1 refer to detailed catch 
figures, the development of the fishing fleet, 
foreign fishery trade, and the organization of 
the fishery industry. 


Part 2 contains articles on auxiliary serv- 
ices rendered by the Government to the fishing 
industry. Three articles refer to medical serv- 
ices given by so-called 'fishery protection ves- 
sels."' The Government maintains two such ves- 
sels, on which physicians are employed. These 
vessels cruise among the fishing fleet ready to 
assist fishermen. These vessels may transport 
sick fishermen to nearby land hospitals or call 
by radio for airplanes to do the transporting. 
Other articles in this part refer to research-- 
biological, technological, and nutritional prob- 
lems. It also discusses research on aquatic 
plant life, pond fisheries, and fish sicknesses. 


Part 3 describes the deep-sea trawling fish- 
ery, herring fishery, coastal and inland fisher- 
ies, and the fisheries in Lake Constance. Also 
included are articles on the sea-food wholesale 
business, the fish-meal industry, fish promo- 
tion and advertising, and consumer education. 


In part 4 foreign fisheries are considered. 
A separate article deals with whaling. 


t This report will be a valuable addition toany 
library interested in general economics or in 
food economics. The United States reader will 
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find some interesting references and remarks 
which may be helpful. 


--R. A. Kahn 


Hong Kong Annual Departmental Report by the Di- 


rector of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestr 
(for the Financial Year 1952-53), 93p., illus., — 
printed. The Government Printer, Hong Kong, 
1953. This publication contains the annual re- 
ports of the various divisions of the Department 
of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Forestry. In- 
cluded in the report of the Fisheries Division 
is a review of its activities during the year, 
which were directed mainly to (a) promotion of 
mechanization of the fishing fleet; (b) teaching 
of fishermen for Marine Department certifi- 
cates of competency as masters of mechanized 
vessels; (c) preparation of forms and registers 
for the general survey of the fishing industry; 
and (d) other surveys of the marine and fresh- 
water fisheries. 


(Iowa) Synopsis of lowa Commercial Fishing Laws 


and Related Statutes, 1952-1953, 8 p., proc- 
essed. State Conservation Commission, East 
7th and Court, Des Moines 9, Iowa. A brief 
summary of Iowa's commercial fishing laws 
and related information pertaining to meshsize, 
nets, and seines; equipment; open seasons;and 
size limits. License requirements for whole- 
sale fish markets and fish peddlers, and laws 
pertaining to the taking, catching, or killing of 
mussels are also included. 


(Louisiana) Directory Commercial Fish Dealers, 


46 p., printed. Industrial Services Section, 
Louisiana Wild Life & Fisheries Commission, 
126 Civil Courts Bldg., New Orleans 16, La. 
This directory classifies all of the fish dealers 
(producers, wholesalers, brokers, retailers, 
etc.) in Louisiana under the following items: 
crabs; crab meat; crawfish; canned and frozen 
creole specialties; fish; frozen fillets; menhaden 
products; shrimp; shrimp bran; and breaded, 
canned, cooked, dried, frozen, and peeled 
shrimp. This booklet should be of value to 
handlers of fishery products all over the coun- 
try as well as U. S. exporters of fishery prod- 
ucts. 


"Menhaden and the Purse Seine, "' by Joseph P. 


Breuer, article, Texas Game and Fish, Decem- 
ber 1953, vol. XII, no. 1, pp. 16-19, 24-25, 
illus., printed, single copy 10 cents. State 
Game and Fish Commission, Walton Bldg., 
Austin, Texas. This article describes the use 
of the purse seine in the menhaden fishery. A 
series of photos, picturing the crew and purse 
seine in action, shows how the small boats 
leave the parent boat, surround the menhaden 
school with the seine, and then transfer the 
catch from the net to the hold of the larger boat. 


Methods to Reduce Borer Damage to Lobster Traps, 


by Robert L. Dow and Frederick T. Baird, Jr., 
Technical Bulletin No. 3, 15p., illus., printed. 
Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, Au- 
gusta, Maine, May 1953. This paper deals 
with the chemical and preservative treatment 

of lobster traps to reduce borer damage and the 
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effects of such treatments on the fishability of 
the trap. The authors state that ''Although the 
results of these tests should not be considered 
absolute, we believe the following conclusions 
are reasonable: (1) The average cost of treat- 
ment is sixty cents, and the average time con- 
sumed in treatment is 35 minutes; (2) borer in- 
cidence is at least nine times greater in un- 
treated traps than in those that have beentreat- 
ed; (3) the life of any trap will be greatly in- 
creased by treatment to prevent borer damage, 
however, where high losses of traps from 
storms and other conditions occur, these 
causes may outweigh the benefits of treatment; 
(4) any treatment used seems effective; (5) treat- 
ments applied by brush should be renewed per- 
iodically--probably once a year at least; and 
(6) creosote-base preservatives appear defin- 
itely to reduce the catchability of the trap." 


"Observations on the Canning of Pacific Coast or 


Dungeness Crabmeat, '' by Lionel Farber, arti- 
cle, Food Technology, November 1953, vol. 7, 
no. 11, pp. 465-68, illus., printed, single 
copies of periodical: domestic US$1, foreign 
US$1.15. The Garrard Press, 119 West Park 
Avenue, Champaign, Ill. (Published by the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists.) Discusses the 
various factors which influence the quality of 
canned Dungeness crab meat and means to min- 
imize or eliminate them. The four factors con- 
cerned in the canning of Dungeness crab meat 
are shrinking, blueing, toughening, and scorch- 
ing or browning of the meat during and subse- 
quent to the heat sterilization process. ''By 
suitably bleeding the live crabs, adequately 
cooking the raw crabs, thoroughly washing the 
cooked crab meat, substituting sodium citrate 
for citric or other acids, and water cooling the 
cans after the heat sterilization treatment, ''ac- 
cording to the author, ''a canned product very 
much like freshly-cooked crab meat in color, 
texture, and taste can be produced." 


"The Pacific Mackerel Fishery in the 1951-52 and 


1952-53 Seasons," by Phil M. Roedel and David 
C. Joseph, article, California Fish and Game, 
January 1954, vol. 40, no. 1, pp. 55-59, 
printed. California Department of Fish and 
Game, Sacramento, Calif. The purpose ofthis 
paper is to bring up to date the catch statistics 
for the Pacific mackerel (Pneumatophorus diego) 
fishery, with particular reference to the Los 
Angeles region. The outstanding feature of the 
two seasons was the continued decline of the 
scoop fishery in 1951/52 and its virtual disap- 
pearance in 1952/53, when only 325 tons of 
scoop-caught mackerel were landed. At its 
peak in 1944/45 the scoop fishery produced over 
30,000 tons. Detailed statistical data are pre- 
sented for the two seasons with cumulative 
totals. 


of the United States and to the Governors and 


Legislatures of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia), 16 p., printed. Pacific Marine Fisher- 
ies Commission, Portland, Oregon. Describes 
briefly the activities of the Commission and 
contains a short resume of the one meeting of 
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the Commission during 1953. Also included 
are summaries of reports submitted by the par- 
ticipating agencies on the research conducted 

in 1953 on the following marine species and 
fisheries: ocean salmon, albacore tuna, sable- 
fish (black cod), the otter-trawl fishery, and 
pollution research. In addition, a financial re- 
port of the Commission appears in the report. 


"The Pacific Sea Lamprey, '' by G. C. Pike, arti- 


cle, Progress Reports of the Pacific Coast Sta- 
tions, No. 97, December 1953, pp. 3-5,illus., 


printed. Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
Pacific Biological Station, P. O. Box 6, Na- 
naimo, B. C. Describes briefly the Pacific 
sea lamprey (Entosphenus tridentatus) or lam- 
prey ‘'eel,'' as it is sometimes erroneously 
called. "It is not possible with our limited 
knowledge of the Pacific lamprey to assess its 
economic importance,'' states the author, "es- 
pecially with regard to the extent of the damage 
it does to commercially-important food fishes. 
In the Great Lakes, the Atlantic sea lamprey 
has devastated many of the important fisheries 
and its control presents a serious problem. 

No commercial use is made of the lamprey in 
British Columbia. Only the Indians utilize it 
as food. Since 1941 a small lamprey fishery 
has been in operation at Willamette Falls, Ore- 
gon, where up to 200 tons are taken each year 
for reduction purposes during the annual spring 
migration. In atonement for its unsightly ap- 
pearance and destructive behaviour, the lam- 
prey has partly redeemed itself by delighting 
the appetites of epicures for centuries. His- 
tory tells us that the wise King Henry I of Eng- 
land did so love the lowly lamprey that he met 
his inglorious death by eating too many at one 
sitting," 


reliminary Investigations in Marking Marine 
Worms, by Alton H. Gustafson, Research Bul- 


letin No. 9, 8 p., printed. Department of Sea 
and Shore Fisheries, Augusta, Maine, April 
1953. The lack of adequate methods for mark- 
ing sample populations of most motile marine 
organisms coupled with the scarcity of exact 
data concerning the movements of commercial- 
ly important marine worms suggested that an 
exploration of methods of marking be under- 
taken, using worms as subjects. This report 
describes several types of adhesives, paints, 
and fluorescent compounds that were tested 
without finding a suitable agent. The subjects 
were immersed in and injected with thirteen 
dyes in varying concentrations without finding 
one which might serve as a marker. 


Safety of Life in Indian Waters, by U. Shanker Rao, 


23 p., printed. U. Shanker Rao, 25 A. Palit 
Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta, India, 1950. The 
aim of this pamphlet is to create popular inter- 
est in the safety of life in Indian waters, to im- 
prove present measures of safety, and to pre- 
pare the way for the establishment of a Marine 
Rescue Service in India similar to the Royal 
National Life Boat Institution of England and 
the U. S. Coast Guard Service. Appendix I 
contains extracts from the Annual Report of 
the Royal National Life Boat Institution, and Ap- 
pendix II covers technical descriptions of motor 
life boats, 
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It Does, 15 p., processed. The Office of In- 
formation and Managerial Assistance, Small 


Business Administration, Washington 25, D.C., 


December 1953. The Small Business Admin- 
istration (SBA) is the first comprehensive 
peace-time independent Governmental agency 
in history created for the sole purpose of ad- 
vising, counseling, assisting, and protecting 
small business enterprises. The SBA alsohas 


been assigned the function formerly held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of granting 


business loans to small firms and the humani- 


tarian mission of granting disaster loans to re- 


habilitate the homes and businesses of victims 
of natural catastrophes such as floods and tor- 
nadoes. This booklet describes the creation 
and establishment of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the policy of Congress with re- 
gard to American small business and the new 
small business agency, and the definition of 
small business. Organization of SBA and its 
functions are also described. A list of the 
Regional and Branch Offices of the SBA is in- 
cluded. 


Some Observations on the Dispersion of the Ma- 
rine Worms NEREIS and GLYCERA, by A. H. 
Gustafson, Fisheries Circular No. 12, 8p., 
printed, Department of Sea and Shore Fisher- 
ies, Augusta, Maine, June 1953. A report on 
observations on the dispersion of the clam 
worm or sandworm, Nereis virens Sars, and 
the bloodworm, Glycera dibranchiata Ehlers, 
and their habits. According to the author, ''In 
Nereis the daylight crawling on exposed inter- 
tidal areas, the nocturnal swimming, the 
swarming and spawning, and particularly the 
pelagic development of considerable duration 
all indicate a considerable movement of any 
given population. These factors seem to be 
quite adequate to account for fluctuations inthe 
populations and to account for the distribution 
and dispersal of the species. In Glycera, as 
far as is known, dispersal is accomplished 
largely by the breeding habits." 


(Sport Fishing Institute) Highlights of 1953, Bulle- 


tin No. 26, 66 p., printed. Sport Fishing In- 
stitute, Bond Bldg., Washington 5, D. C., 
January 1954. Contains a brief discussion of 


the general fish conservation picture and state- 


ments on the program and progress of individ- 


ual states and of several Federal agencies. In- 


cluded under the Fish and Wildlife Service are 
discussions of the Federal Aid in Fish Restor- 


ation program; fishery biological investigations; 


and the fish-hatchery program, 


sters, by John S. Getchell, Research Bulletin 
No. 11, 23 p., illus., printed. Department of 


Sea and Shore Fisheries, Augusta, Maine, June 
1953. Discusses an investigation made to study 


the effect of recirculated natural and artificial 
sea water on the mortality of lobsters and to 
ascertain the length of time lobsters could live 


in such a system; also to determine, if possible, 
the feasibility of handling lobsters commercial- 


ly in such a system. This report is divided 
into six parts: Part l1--The preliminary work 
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as to tank construction and recirculation, tem- 
perature regulation, aeration, filtration, foam- 
ing, and feeding; Part 2--The five trial runs 
using natural sea water over a period of one 
year; Part 3--Preliminary investigation using 
various formulas for artificial sea water; Part 
4--Three trial runs using artificial sea water 
from formulas which proved most economical 
in manufacture and ease of handling; Part 5-- 
Conclusions and recommendations; and Part 6-- 
Artificial sea water formulas. It was concluded 
(1) that lobsters were able to live in recircu- 
lated natural sea water for a period of 7 days 
without any appreciable mortality, and for 14 
days with very little mortality; (2) that with the 
addition of fresh lobsters this cycle could be 
repeated using the same water for a year's 
time provided that the specific gravity was kept 
constant; (3) that artificial sea water would sus- 
tain the life of the lobster for from 7 to 12 days, 
and that it compared very favorably with natural 
sea water under the conditions of the experi- 
ment; and (4) that within the limits already 
stated, it is feasible to handle lobsters commer- 
cially in such a system. 


Toxicities of Some Metals on Lobsters (H. AMER- 


by Donald M. Harriman, Fisheries Circular 
No. 11, 8p., printed. Department of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries, Augusta, Maine, January 
1953, An evaluation of the merits of artificial 
solutions in the presence of metals which might 
be found in tanks and fittings and to determine 
the toxicities of such metals on lobsters. Three 
factors were of interest in rating the sea salts. 
The most important was the viability of lob- 
sters kept in them, then the cost of the solutions 
and the ease with which they might be prepared. 
Of the sea salts tested, sea water was the best 
medium for holding lobsters. The artificial 
solutions were nearly alike in their holding char- 
acteristics and all were adequate for commer- 
cial use, under sufficiently cool conditions, al- 
though certain mixes caused more rapid mor- 
tality than others. All metals tested show some 
toxic effect when compared to a soft-pine tank. 
Of these only copper was violently poisonous. 
Lead seemedleast toxic. Although stainless 
steel, aluminum, and zinc could be in contact 
with the solutions without reducing the survival 
below a reasonable time for marketing, the 
plain wooden tanks were best. High tempera- 
tures increase the mortality rates due either 
to artificial solutions or to metallic ions. 


(United Kingdom) Sea Fisheries Statistical Tables, 


1952, 36 p. (mostly tables), printed, 2s. 6d. 
net (35 U. S. cents), Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, London, England, 1952. (Avail- 
able from Her Majesty's Stationery Office, Lon- 
don.) Included in this leaflet are statistics on 
the quantity, total value, and average value of 
fish and shellfish production in England and 
Wales by species, region, and other categories 
for 1952. Breakdowns by first-class British 
vessels (steam trawlers), demersal landings, 
and pelagic landings are presented in the tables. 
Data on imports and exports are included. Also 
given are the number of fishermen, number and 
gross tonnage of vessels, and number of first- 
class vessels by stations and type of gear. 
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UTILIZATION OF ALASKAN SALMON CANNERY WASTE 


Utilization of Alaskan Salmon Cannery Waste, Part Iand II, SSR: Fisheries 

No. 109, is the result of extensive work by the Service's Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries Pacific Coast and Alaska Investigations at Ketchikan, Alaska, and Se- 
attle, Washington. PartIcov- 
ers progress to 1947 and dis- 
closes that the waste portion 
of salmonin Alaska canneries 
amounts to about one-third of 
the weight ofthe fish. In prac- 
tically all Alaska cannery loca- 
tions, except in Ketchikan, this 
waste is dumped at sea. Itis 
SeekeRER estimated that well in excess 
PORTIONS of 100 million pounds of waste 
Pine is discardedannually. In Ket- 
ae chikan, where there is a heavy 
concentration of canneries 
close to the city, the waste is 
rendered into fish meal and oil. 


Utilization of this salmon 
waste is hampered by a num- 
ber of conditions: location, 
"outside" personnel, short sea- 
son and frequent gluts, perish- 
able nature of waste, high op- 
erating costs, and transporta- 
tion delays due to labor diffi- 
culties. 


MILT (MALE) 


Illustration of Canned and Discarded Portions of a Male Pink Salmon. 


Experiments with the salmon cannery waste were divided into two parts: 
(1) a survival experiment to establishthe presence or absence of the anti-anemia 
factors in salmon meals; and (2) growth evaluations of five salmon waste products. 
Both phases were conducted by using blueback salmon fingerlings (Oncorhynchus 
nerka). Results of these experiments are reported in detail in Part I. 


Part II discloses that the investigation indicates that the whole pink salmon 
waste should be ground or shredded to breakup the head and collar section. The 
digestionretort shouldbe equipped with efficient agitators. The ground material, 
together with an equal quantity of water containing 13 percent sodium hydroxide 
by weight, should be heated as rapidly as possible to 190°-200° F. and heldat 
that temperature, with agitation, until the meaty parts are completely digested, 
and then a few minutes longer--the total digestion period being approximately 50 
minutes. The digested mixture must be allowed to stand for approximately 15 
minutes to allow bonesto settle and oil to rise. The toplayer canthenbe drained 
off and passed througha centrifuge. The liquor shouldnot be drained through the 
bottom of the retort because the oil layer tendsto absorb onthe solids which have 
settled to the bottom of the vessel. 


Copies of C. F. S. No. 915 are available upon request from the Division of 
Information, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. Cy 
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